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GAGEMATIC 



For Straight 
Open Holes 


Where Production and 


The Heald Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 

HEALD 


Accuracy are Demanded 
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IE R VICE 


There Was Only One Thing the 
Engineers Couldn’t Put Into This Fine Engine 


Skillful and experienced engineers 
designed and built the Curtiss Chal- 
lenger engine — taking all the time 
they needed — and using the facili- 
ties of the oldest manufacturer of 
engines in the country — Curtiss. 

Exacting laboratory and gruelling 
flight testshave proved theengineers 
right — it is a fine engine, worthy of 
Curtiss traditions. 

Still there is one thing the engineers 
could not build into it, but that 
Curtiss Flying Service has added — 
the great servicing advantages of 25 
Curtiss Flying Fields. ( Ten such 


fields are now in active operation .) 
Located at strategic points through- 
out the country, each Field will have 
a fully equipped service station to 
render instantaneous service on the 
Challenger engine — in 1929. 

Thus Cessna, Travel Air, Stinson, 
Command-Aire, Alexander, and 
other representative manufacturers 
are installing Challenger engines in 
their planes — for they know that it 
is mechanically a fine engine, and 
their customers know what it means 
to have a nation-wide chain of 
25 Curtiss Service Stations alivays 
ready to give them service. 


(further information gladly furnished on request) 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 
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THREE 
GREAT 
SIKORSKYS 

Each With Tivo 
Powerful Engines 

Fly Overl200 Miles of Caribbean Sea Daily 
With Unfailing Performance 

As the twin-motored Sikorsky Amphibion can 
fly and climb on one engine, the safety and 
flying comfort of passengers and pilots is 
insured. Thus Pan-American Airways, opera- 
ting a direct passenger line between Miami and 
Havana, conveys its precious Caribbean cargo 
1200 miles every day with a confidence based 
on the knowledge that the liabibties of a 
forced landing is reduced to a minimum. 

FLYING SERVICE, Inc. 


New York Office — GARDEN CITY — Long Island 

Sole Sales Agents lor 




“ — World’s Oldest 
Flying Organization” 


CURTISS 
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Inspection — 

from the viewpoint of the 


customer 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of careful, conscientious inspection of alloy 
and special steels. 

That is why inspection in Bethlehem's Alloy 
and Special Steel Department is carried out 
by men who are responsible only to the Metal- 
lurgical Division. Independence of the op- 
erating management removes any condition 
that might hamper the free exercise of their 
judgment. 

It is exactly as though the customer had 
his own highly - skilled inspector here at 


Bethlehem, to inspect his steel critically at 
every stage of its production. 

This is truly inspection from the customer's 
viewpoint! It is one of a number of impres- 
sive reasons why Bethlehem is the logical 
source of supply for buyers who demand alloy 
steels and service that are better than average. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 



BETHLEHEM 

ALLOY and SPECIAL STEELS 
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Stability 


Beyond Previous 

Light ~P 1 

Experienced 



T he Davis V-3 Monoplane combines all the 
qualities desired by the flying school and 
the private owner of moderate income — air- 
worthiness — maneuverability — the capacity to 
stand rough handling — low operating and 
maintenance costs. 

The exclusive Davis wing design has brought 
to the light plane field a degree of stability be- 
yond previous experience — yet without sacri- 
fice in performance. 

The V-3 is of all-metal construction through- 
out, with the exception of wing spars and 
fabric covering. Safety factors are in excess of 
Department of Commerce requirements. 
Engineered throughout for modern aircraft 


motors — fine in design — 
the Davis Monoplane 
naturally operates at un- 
usually low cost. School 
operators, and individual 
pilots contemplating the 
purchase of a plane, will 
find much to interest them in the complete 
story of the Davis Monoplane, which will be 
forwarded on request . . . Many rich territories 
are still open on the Davis Monoplane. 
Responsible dealers are invited to write for 
complete details of the Davis Franchise. 
Davis‘Aircraft Corporation. Richmond, Ind. 

PERFORMANCE 


tup! Consumption at CniisiQg Speed * l/I gallons pee bout 

Ou«.n* Range >50-400 ra.le* 


ir ~r 

i'fi 


'AVIS 

MONOPLANE 


IGH-VING MONOPLANE— "THE AM 


*2965 


Flyaway at field 

ConspW 
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Whal Aerol Struts are doing 



This letter indicates the international prestige enjoyed by Aerol Struts. Their ability 
to perform under any flying conditions, practically without maintenance, has made 
them a permanent factor in the aircraft industry. This is further borne out by the fact 
that 22 manufacturers have already adopted these struts as standard equipment and 
practically all other domestic manufacturers are recommending them as optional 
enmnment 


Aerol Struts are manufactured by the Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Requests for information will be answered promptly. 
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PRODUCTION 



" Safety and Performance” 


Brunner -Winkle Aircraft Corporation 

1-17 Haverknmp St.. Dept. I) 1. Glendale. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
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DESIGNED TO BE SAFE 


hihh 

BUILT TO STAY SAFE 


A STRENUOUS FLIGHT TEST AND WHAT IT DEMONSTRATED 

One hundred and fifty hours of full throttle Bight was accomplished in 
a Spartan 0-3 biplane powered with a Walter, 130-horsepowcr motor in 
the period from March 8th to 24th as a test of the quality and reliability 


1. Over nine hours of flight daily at lull throttle. 

4. No repairs of any nature were made during the entire 1 

5. The motor had accumulated 58 hours of flying time pre 


to the 150-hou 

f~^JJ/nqu tries regarding Spartan Airplane dealer franchises are invited 

SPARTAN AIRCRAFT COMPANY 

c ' N r Tulsa , Oklahoma .*''" 3 
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To presert>& Leadership / 



Log- of fifty hour ful^hrotth^es^rf a SERIES "C" WASP 

"^f 



standards of PERFORM- fifty-hour full throttle endurance test. 
ANCE of Pratt and Whitney engines have Thus the extreme care used in the con- 
established their leadership throughout struction of the “Wasp” and “Hornet” is 
the world. The standards of QUALITY are further checked for the protection of the 
maintaining this leadership. flying public, w S' S' s s s 

To insure the maintenance of these quality s s s s s s s s s 
standards, every sixty days a “Wasp” or „ 

U |. ,, . . , OptraloTt pUaie no U. Engines which have hcen subjected 

Hornet is selected at random from lo lhe .hove test will be «,i,i with the facto .rantcc at 
the production line and subjected to a price which will take into consideration the hour, of operation. 

nit 

PRATT $ WHITNEY AIRCRAFT CO. 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 

Manufactured in Canada by the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longucuil, 

Quebec; in Continental Europe by the Bavarian Motor Works, Munich. 

Wasp E. Horne 
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C Crowd Curiosity 

URIOSITY is an admirable trait at times, but at 
others, it cannot be considered so. It is curiosity, 
for example, which causes a crowd to gather when an 
attempt is made to resuscitate a man who has been 
dragged from the water apparently lifeless. It is 
curiosity that causes a crowd to congregate at a fire, 
or at the scene of an automobile accident; and it is 
curiosity that causes the spectators to swarm out on an 
airport when planes are landing and taking off, or when 
an accident occurs. 

Just why the average person should not be satisfied 
with viewing these things at a respectable distance is 
a matter for the psychologist. The fact is, that most 
persons have an insatiable desire to be as near as possible 
to that thing which attracts their attention for the 
moment, and in getting too near, they may do irreparable 
harm. A man, whose lungs have been filled with water, 
needs air. The occupants of a plane that has crashed, 
if the crash is a serious one, may have to be freed from 
the cabin or cockpit, so that medical assistance can be 
rendered. 

So long as human beings are not content to remain 
where they can see all that goes on and yet be out of the 
way, it would seem that the only thing to do is to erect 
barriers to keep them there. Wire fences have been 
erected at some airports for this purpose, and seem to 
work quite effectively, more so than the system of placing 
guards every few feet. It will be remembered that a 
fence is immobile, and is not open to argument. A 
fence could be placed along the inner edge of the taxi- 
way in front of the hangars and at each end. Gates, of 
course, would have to be installed at various points so 
that the planes could be moved from the hangars to the 
field, and walks for passengers could be arranged at 

With an arrangement of this sort, the spectators could 
be admitted to the enclosure, where they would be able 
to observe the planes both in the hangars and on the 
field. The view would be equally as good as that 
obtained from the “betting ring” at a race track, and 
similarly the spectators would be out of the way. They 
would be unable to swarm out on the field and there in- 
terrupt any work that was in progress, and they also 
would be out of danger of planes in motion. 


The Ideal Training Plane 

I T WOULD SEEM, judging from the variety of 
types now on the market, that there is a wide 
variance of opinion as to what performance character- 
istics are valuable in primary training planes. At the 
same time, most pilots agree on the salient points. A 
training plane should not be over-powered ; it should not 
fly itself ; it should have inherent stability and should not 
be too sensitive to the controls. It should be rugged, not 
only that it may withstand the shocks of student landings 
alone, but so that it may be crashed with comparative 
safety. In other words, it should be so rugged that 
the student may spin in with it and still will not be hurt. 

It should have a low landing speed, and it should not 
whip into a spin. Neither should it whip while spin- 
ning, nor should it spin in a position too nearly vertical, 
so that it will come out on its back if the stick is pushed 
a little far forward. Size seems to be immaterial, except 
as far as cost is concerned, provided the plane is not as 
large as a bomber and is of the single-engined type. The 
larger the plane is, the more work it will require on the 
part of the student to fly it, and there will be a lessened 
tendency to over-control. But perhaps the pilots are 
wrong, and it is just the love for the old “Jenny” which 
causes them to regard these things as important. 

// 

No Smoking 

A CERTAIN NUMBER of exhibitors at every 
aeronautical show insist on smoking and take 
offence when they are stopped by police officials. The 
smoking habit is strong, and although smoking relieves 
the tedium of the show, none the less it should not be 
done. Airplanes are still highly inflammable and there 
is usually a residue of gasoline left in their tanks. 
Besides this, the draperies and furniture in most exhibi- 
tion halls will catch fire very easily. If a fire should 
ever start it would almost inevitably lead to the complete 
destruction of the building and all its contents, and it 
might lead to serious loss of life. If one such fire 
should occur it would injure the attendance at all other 
shows and also raise the insurance rates to a serious 
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OPERATION 



By James P. Wines 


P AN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, INC., the operat- 
ing company for Aviation Corporation of the 
Americas, which about fifteen months ago carried its first 
passengers over the 110 mile route from Key West to 
Havana, is now operating planes to the British Bahamas, 
through the West Indies and through Central America 
over airways covering a total of 3,914 miles. 

Over 1,889 miles of these routes, the West Indian and 
Bahama divisions, passengers are being carried regu- 
larly, and on every trip the planes are loaded to capacity. 
In fact, the early morning trip on one portion of the 
West Indian route has become so popular that two planes 
are employed for the purpose of carrying passengers. 
On the remaining 2,025 miles of airways, those through 
Central America, only mail is carried. However, it is 
expected that this route will be opened to passengers as 
soon as equipment can be procured and facilities for the 
handling of passengers prepared. 

In addition to these routes, which are operated under 
the name of Pan American Airways, 2,445 miles of air- 
lines in Mexico and along the west coast of South Amer- 
ica are now being operated by affiliated and subsidiary 
companies. Within the next 60 days, 2,240 more miles 
of airways in Central and South America will be opened, 
and before the close of the year, 15,760 additional airline 
miles are expected to be added to the Pan American 
system, making it without question the greatest interna- 
tional air transportation system in the world. 

Lack of other means of rapid transportation to the 
various points served by Pan American Airways, of 
course, is one great reason for the rapid development of 
the airline. Yet, speed and speed alone has never had 
a great appeal. It is the fact, that from the outset, the 


Pan American organization has regarded safety, comfort 
and reliability of the utmost importance, which is re- 
sponsible largely for its tremendous growth and is mak- 
ing possible the continued expansion. 

Officials of the company have insisted from the start 
that air transportation demands a service for its pas- 
sengers proportionately greater than the service rendered 
by the operators of other transportation systems as the 
speed of the airplane is greater than that of the railway 
train, the steamship and the motor vehicle. With this in 
view, every conceivable comfort is provided for the air 
traveler on the Pan American lines. 

As a result of operating agreements reached with two 
large rail systems and six associated lines, it is now pos- 
sible to buy a through “rail-air” ticket from practically 
any city in the United States to Nassau in the Bahamas : 
Havana, Camaguey, or Santiago, Cuba ; Port au Prince, 
Haiti ; Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, or San Juan, 
Porto Rico. The purchaser of such a ticket is routed by 
the fastest possible rail lines to Miami, where the Amer- 
ican terminal of Pan American Airways is now located. 
There he changes to the air liner in which he continues 
his journey. The system, of course, is reversed for a 
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American 

SYSTEM * 

* * 


traveler going from the Bahamas, or one of the West 
Indian countries, to the United States. 

The eight railroads that are co-operating with the air- 
line are the Atlantic Coast Line; Florida East Coast; 
both eastern and western divisions of the Pennsylvania 
system; the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac; 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford; the Illinois 
Central; the Louisville and Nashville, and the Chicago 
and Eastern Illinois. As an example of the service pro- 
vided, there are three limited trains from New York and 
three from Chicago daily, which make direct connections 
with the outbound planes. 

The average time between the arrival of the trains and 
the departure of the Pan American air liners is about 
45 min. Inasmuch as the passengers are met at the 
railway station and are transported to the Pan American 
International Airport in company owned automobiles, 
there is ample time for them to obtain a meal at the 
terminal before the departure of the planes. The field 
is about 20 min. from the center of Miami. 

The passenger station of Pan American Airways at its 
Miami airport is one of the finest and most modern air 
terminal buildings in existence. It was designed by 
Delano & Aldrich, New York architects, after a study of 
the principal European terminals, and embodies a number 
of features of these with certain modifications in accord- 
ance with American ideas and with a view to the ever 
increasing volume of air passenger traffic. The building, 

construction, stucco covered, and measures 100 ft. in 



length and 90 ft. in width. The total construction cost 
was $100,000. 

The waiting rooms for incoming and outgoing pas- 
sengers, which are separated by a wrought iron grill 
work partition, are located on the main floor. At one 
side of the section for incoming passengers are the offices 
of the United States customs, public health and immi- 
gration services, since the field has been designated an 
Airport of Entry, while along one side of the waiting 
room for outgoing passengers are the offices of the traffic 
division of the company and a baggage room. There is 
no second floor in the building. The waiting rooms ex- 
tend the full height, except for a wide balcony around 
all four sides. This is occupied by the French and Span- 
ish dining rooms, a kitchen, the purchasing agent’s office, 
the offices of the operations division, the radio control 
room, and an observation deck, which overlooks the field. 

A warning gong is sounded five minutes before plane 
time, and, in addition, the passengers in the dining rooms 
and waiting room are notified of the approaching time 
of departure by uniformed stewards. In the meantime. 
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however, the pilots and mechanics have been working on 
the plane, out of the sight of the passengers, at the hangars 
which are situated at one side of the station. The en- 
gines, controls, the control surfaces, the fittings, the land- 
ing gear, in fact, the whole plane is thoroughly inspected 
first inside one of the hangars. It is then brought out 
and the engines are warmed up and checked over once 
more. This procedure often lasts for as long a period 
as 35 min. 

To protect the passengers from the danger of walking 
into the propellers while the engines are turning over and 
to eliminate the discomfort caused by the slipstream, the 
engines of a Pan American Airways plane are always 
shut off after they have been warmed up and inspected. 
At the appointed time, the plane is towed by means of a 
tractor to the loading point, which is at the end of a 
canopied walk extending from a doorway at one side of 
the outgoing waiting room. The plane is mechanically 
perfect when it is brought up to the station. There is no 
tinkering with the engines, no last minute adjustments. 
The plane is ready to go. Even the 30 lb. of baggage 
allowed each passenger has been loaded into it. 

W hen the plane is in position at the loading point, the 
passengers are admitted to the walk. A gate at the 
end of it is opened, affording an effective barrier for 
keeping the passengers away from the propellers, which 
might cause the already warm engines to “kick back,” if 
moved slightly. The engines are not started until the 
passengers have taken their seats and until the members 
of the crew are at their stations. The plane taxies away 
from the loading point perhaps three minutes ahead of the 
scheduled time for its departure, and then waits at the 
head of one of the runways before taking-off. The pilot’s 
watch is synchronized with that of the field manager, and 
without signals of any sort, the pilot "gives her the gun” 
at the proper instant and takes off. This procedure is 
safe enough since the Pan American field is privately 
owned and is used only by the planes of the company, 
which operate on a set schedule. As an added safety 
feature, the pilot circles the field once before heading 
off on his course. 

In arriving at the Miami terminal, the pilot taxies his 
plane up to the unloading point, which is at the end of 
a canopied walk leading to the incoming waiting room 
of the station. The engines are allowed to idle, while 
the pilot steps out and makes his report. The co-pilot, 
who is also the mechanic of the plane, remains at the con- 
trols. After the pilot has reported, mechanics attached 
to the terminal make an inspection of the engines, and. 
at the same time, the Federal public health officer enters 
the cabin and takes the names of the passengers. While 
this is going on, stewards remove the baggage and lay 
it out for identification in the office of the customs offi- 
cials.. The visit of the government medical officer con- 
sumes practically the same time as that taken in making 
an inspection of the engines, so in reality there is no 
delay, even though the passengers are not allowed to 
leave the cabin until the engines have been “killed.” 
After quitting the plane, the passengers go immediately 
to the offices of the public health and immigration service 
representatives, and from there to the office of the cus- 
toms officials. The necessary examinations have been 
reduced to a minimum and these formalities now require 
but a very few minutes. Following the completion of 
the inspections, the passengers enter the waiting room 
where tea is served them if they desire it. They are then 


taken to the center of the city, or to the railway station 
so that they may complete their journey by rail. 

The service rendered at Miami is duplicated at Ha- 
vana and the other points of call on the Pan American 
lines. The stations are not as elaborate, but the same 
facilities for the comfort and protection of the passenger 
are provided. As an added feature, all but the Miami 
station have bars in them, but only light liqueurs are 
served. The passenger tickets state plainly that passage 
will be refused any person whose sobriety may be ques- 
tioned, and the pilots are instructed to enforce this rule. 
No hotel accommodations are provided at any of the 
terminals, but hotel reservations are made for the pas- 
sengers in advance if they want them. Company owned 
automobiles are employed at every stop for transporting 
the passengers to and from the airports. 

The comfort of the passenger both in the air and on 
the ground, officials of the airline believe, is all impor- 
tant ; and so the service rendered by Pan American Air- 
ways is not limited to its terminals. The planes em- 
ployed have complete toilet facilities and running water. 
Later, it is hoped to furnish complete buffet service. 
Special leather upholstered chairs of the three legged 
variety, secured to the floor, are provided ; and the cabin 
interiors are decorated in pleasing tropical colors. 

Reading matter, principally concerning aeronautics, 
since the passengers for the most part are keenly inter- 
ested in this type of material, is available. Besides this, 
one of the local newspapers is placed on each seat before 
the start of every flight. In spite of the fact that all the 
"hops” are regulated so that the planes normally are not 
in the air for periods much longer than two hours, it has 
been found that the passengers quickly tire of watching 
the panorama below them and that the provision of 
reading matter is almost a necessity. 

A lthough increasing the crew decreases the pay load, 
. every Pan American air liner carries a steward and 
a radio operator in addition to the pilot and co-pilot, and 
these men are selected with as much care as are the 
pilots. The stewards, for example, must be able to speak 
both English and Spanish. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that the chief steward of Pan American 
Airways speaks nine languages. The sole duties of the 
steward while in the air are to provide for the comfort 
of his passengers. He distributes literature, explains any 
points of interest along the route and is generally at the 
beck and call' of the air travelers. 

The purpose of carrying a radio operator and a radio 
sending and receiving set is two-fold. For the conven- 
ience of the passengers, the radio operator will handle 
any messages they may desire to send. This is impor- 
tant, since many of the passengers of Pan American 
Airways are men making business trips. But aside from 
the service for the passengers, the radio and the operator 
are extremely important from the standpoint of safety. 
From the time one of the Pan American planes leaves the 
ground until it lands at its destination, it is in constant 
communication with two ground stations. 

While it may be said that the weather conditions 
encountered along the routes over which the Pan Amer- 
ican system operates are not particularly dangerous, it 
must be remembered that hazardous conditions may arise 
almost anywhere, and that the radio is an adjunct to the 
safe and efficient operation of any airline. Besides af- 
fording a means for keeping the pilot informed of 
weather conditions ahead of him, the radio enables the 
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company to supply him with other necessary informa- 
tion, such as the number of additional passengers he will 
pick up at the next stop. 

Other safety measures adopted by Pan American Air- 
ways include the use of multi-engined planes for sched- 
uled passenger work. As a result, the fleet now includes 
five Sikorsky amphibious of the S-38 type, which can 
fly on one of the two Pratt & Whitney “Wasp” engines 
with which each is powered ; six Fokker F-10's equipped 
with Wasp engines: two Wasp powered, Fokker F-7’s: 


make his report to his superiors as soon as the plane 
taxies up to one of the stations ; and there is no point in 
providing uniforms for the operating personnel. The 
lines could be operated just as efficiently without these 

However, the pilots, co-pilots, stewards, field managers, 
the clearance clerks — all those who come in actual con- 
tact with the public — wear uniforms, patterned after the 
dress of a naval officer. The mechanics alone are attired 
in white coveralls, and although it cannot be said that a 
"monkey suit" is particularly smart, 
it creates a business-like impression. 
In addition the ground force has a 
half-wing as its insignia, while the 
flying personnel wears the full wing. 
Pan American Airways is operating 


one Keystone transport of the 
"Pathfinder” type, equipped' with 
three Whirlwind engines, and three 
Wasp powered Ford monoplanes. 

The planes and engines are thor- 
oughly inspected after landing and 
before taking-off at every stop on 
the Pan American lines, just as they are at Miami. While 
the base at Miami is the only one equipped to perform 
complete overhauls, ground crews and facilities for mak- 
ing minor repairs and adjustments are maintained at every 
point of call. A plane that has landed is wheeled into a 
hangar, after the passengers have been discharged, and 
there is inspected from “stem to stern.” Since half an 
hour is the shortest stop at any of the terminals, there is 
sufficient time for this work. Incidentally, the length of 
the stops gives the passengers time enough to stretch 
their legs. 


A ; at Miami, the "check-ups” are always made out of 
the sight of the passengers. Officials of the Pan 
American system reason that performing any work of 
this character within the view of the passengers, most of 
whom are not familiar with airplane operation, has an 
extremely bad psychological effect. They say also that 
the back-fire of an engine in front of one of the terminal 
buildings is enough to rout “a whole station-full” of pas- 
sengers more rapidly than would a cry of “Fire !’’ This 
offers another reason for inspecting and warming up the 
engines before the plane is brought up to the loading 

Showmanship likewise is an element that must be taken 
into consideration, and it is something that the Pan Amer- 
ican organization has not overlooked. It will be seen all 
through, aside from providing for comfort and safety, 
that an attempt is made to impress the passengers and 
onlookers with the efficiency and reliability of the system. 
There is really no point in having the pilot jump out and 


a great international air transportation system, and it is 
making sure that the public realizes it. 

Going back to the subject of safety, the construction 
of the Pan American airports is particularly interesting. 
At Miami, for example, the site of the field was a sandy 
tract of land. It probably would have been possible to 
use it as it was, but to make it perfectly safe, twocrossed 
runways were constructed. In this instance, comfort 
again enters the picture. Taking-off in a land plane is 
rather uncomfortable unless the field is quite smooth. 
What is more, the sand blast caused by the slipstream of 
the propellers is annoying, to say the least, for anyone 
who happens to be in the vicinity. As the combined re- 
sult of these things, the two runways were constructed of 
crushed coquina rock, which abounds in Florida. To 
cover the sand on the rest of the field, grass has been 

With the exception of Havana, where planes of Pan 
American Airways use Camp Columbia Airport, a Cuban 
Army field, it was necessary to construct private airports 
at each stop through the West Indies. These fields were 
constructed by native labor under the supervision of Pan 
American Airways engineers and with the co-operation of 
the governments of the various countries. At each field, 
native crushed rock similar to coquina was used to pro- 
vide smooth runways for landing and taking-off. 

In view of the topography of the country over which 
Pan American Airways is operating the passenger service 
and because of the lessened danger of forced landings as 
a result of the use of multi-engined planes, no emer- 
gency fields have been established on the West Indian 
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route. Cuba is practically flat, and there are many places 
on the Havana-Camaguey-Santiago run where a safe 
landing could be negotiated if necessary. Although more 
mountainous, the other countries are smaller, and the 
planes follow the coasts for the most part. With the 
wide coral beaches, there is no necessity for emergency 
fields. 

Although the passenger has always been the first con- 
sideration, the operating schedules of Pan American 
Airways are governed to a great degree by the mail 
schedules. However, this is true of railway and steam- 
ship lines as well. At the time of their inception, and 


government had ruled that all planes used in carrying 
mail under a foreign contract must be at least two-thirds 
American made. At that time, there was no American 
manufacturer in a position to deliver large seaplanes or 
flying boats. 

As a result of these things, Pan American Airways 
set about to construct a private airport at Key West. In 
September, 1927, Capt. J. E. Whitbeck was appointed the 
airport engineer for the company and began work at 
once. The site selected was cleared of the heavy brush 
and boulders with which it was covered, depressions were 
filled, runways were constructed, and hangars and a com- 



even today, their operating schedules conform with the 
requirements of the Post Office Department. For ex- 
ample, many trains leave at about midnight. While it 
may be convenient for the traveler to leave at that time, 
an investigation would probably reveal the fact that the 
government mail requirements call for a train then. And 
so it is with the Pan American air liners. 

But the mail has played even a larger part in the 
development of Pan American Airways. Even though 
the formation of an air transportation system, that even- 
tually would link the three American continents, has been 
in the minds of those behind the company since its 
organization, the awarding of mail contracts alone has 
made its establishment possible. In fact, Pan American 
Airways first began operations with a contract from the 
United States government for carrying first class mail 
from Key West to Havana at a rate of 4(Hc. per lb. 
This contract was assigned to the Pan American organ- 
ization in the summer of 1927. At about the same time, 
the company also secured a four year contract from Cuba 
for the carrying of Cuban mail from Havana to 
Key West. 

At Havana, through arrangements made with the 
Cuban government, the Pan American company was al- 
lowed to erect hangars and to use the field at Camp 
Columbia in the Marianao section, seven miles west of 
the city proper. At Key West, though, there were no 
fatalities for handling planes. Aeromarine Airways, 
which operated a passenger service between the two cities 
from 1920 to 1924, employed flying boats of the old F5L 
type and, naturally, had no need for landing fields. 
However, Pan American Airways contemplated the use 
of Fokker land planes. Havana harbor is not particularly 
well suited for seaplane operations, and besides this the 


plete overhaul shop were erected and equipped. Captain 
Whitbeck was extremely well qualified to conduct this 
work, since he was formerly in charge of the eastern air 
mail division when the government operated the lines and 
later became the owner and manager of Hadley Field 
when National Air Transport, Inc., secured the New 
York-Chicago air mail contract. He is in reality an air- 
port expert, and is said to have laid out and supervised 
the construction of more than 80 fields. 

Meacham Field, as the Key West terminal was named, 
was completed in record time, and one of the two Fokker 
F-7’s that then comprised the Pan American fleet took-off 
from the airport for Havana with the first load of mail. 
Oct. 28, 1927. On this trip 360 lb. of mail were carried. 
From that time until the middle of January, 1928, a daily 
mail service was maintained. The planes departed in the 
morning for Havana after the arrival of the “Havana 
Special’’ on the Florida East Coast Railway, and returned 
in the afternoon before the train left Key West. By this 
means, it became possible for a person living in Havana 
to have an answer to a letter received in the morning on 
the way to its destination in the United States the 
same day. 
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While the Pan American line was carrying mail alone, 
preparations for the institution of a passenger service 
were being made. The Key West field already had been 
designated an Airport of Entry by the government, and 
representatives of the immigration, public health and cus- 
toms service were stationed there. However, there were 
no accommodations for the handling of passengers, so a 
small frame passenger station with waiting rooms for 
incoming and outgoing passengers and offices for the 
governmental officials was erected. Arrangements were 
made also for the transportation of passengers from the 
railway station to the air terminal in buses. Similar ar- 
rangements were made at Havana, and a station identical 
with the one at Key West was constructed. In addition, 
a booking office was opened in the Sevilla Biltmore 

It was originally intended to carry passengers at first 
merely as a convenience for business men, who found it 
necessary to visit Havana, but when the service was 
opened Jan. 16, 1928, it was found that the planes were 
loaded to capacity every day. January is the tourist sea- 

one-half hour steamer trip over the 90-mile stretch of 
water, which is nearly always rough, between the Florida 
Keys and Cuba. The airline distance was 110 miles 
between the terminals, and the planes made the flight in 
1 hr., 15 min. The fare charged was $75, and in this 
connection it is interesting to observe that a $55 rate is 
now in effect for the Miami-Havana trip, a distance of 
261 miles. 

A ' the time Pan American Airways instituted its pas- 
senger service from Key West to Havana, Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh was making his 9,060-mile good- 
will tour of Mexico and Central America in the "Spirit 
of St. Louis.” The interest this flight aroused in the pos- 
sibility of an air transportation system that would link 
the United States with the smaller countries to the south 
was further enhanced by the Pan-American Conference 
at Havana. It will be remembered that the aviation sec- 
tion of the conference dwelt to a great extent upon this 
subject. 

While these things were going on, Pan American Air- 
ways started independent surveys with a view to estab- 
lishing its West Indian and Central American lines. 
These surveys were conducted by the officials of the 
company themselves and among the most active in the 
work were J. T. Trippe, president of Pan American 
Airways ; John A. Hambleton, the present executive vice- 
president; V. E. Chenea, who is now assistant general 
traffic manager; Captain Whitbeck; Grant G. Mason, Jr., 
now the superintendent for the company in Havana, and 
A. A. Priester, chief engineer. Mr. Priester formerly 
was flight commander for the Dutch K. L. M. lines. He 
came to the United States for the purpose of instituting 
the model airline of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, which operated from Washington to Philadelphia 
during the Scsqui-Centennial Exposition. Later, he 
joined the Fokker Corporation of America, and then 
went with the Pan American company. He is said to 
be responsible to a large extent for the high degree of 
efficiency reached by the Pan American organization. 

As the result of Lindbergh's flight, the Havana con- 
ference and the surveys conducted by the airline officials, 
the Cuban government granted Pan American Airways 
the exclusive right to operate planes from Havana to 
Santiago, a distance of 550 miles, and the exclusive com- 


mercial use of all Cuban Army landing fields. This 
grant was followed closely by the enactment, in May, 
1928, of the Kelly Foreign Air Mail Act, which em- 
powered the Postmaster General to extend American air 
mail lines to points outside of the United States, and 
later resulted in the awarding of three contracts to Pan 
American Airways. 

Following the passage of the act, a special govern- 
mental committee was appointed for the purpose of 
studying the situation and to map out the international 
routes. This committee was composed of the under- 
secretaries of the cabinet and included Francis White of 
the Department of State, who was the chairman; W. 
Irving Glover, Post Office Department ; Edward P. War- 
ner, Navy Department ; H. Trubee Davison. War Depart- 
ment; William P. MacCracken, Jr., Department of 
Commerce, and C. R. Schoeneman of the Treasury 
Department. This group supplemented the information 
that had been gathered by Colonel Lindbergh and Pan 
American Airways, and then mapped out the West Indian 
and Central American routes. After that the contracts 
were awarded. 

The original contracts granted Pan American Airways 
specified Key West as the American terminal, but this 
was changed when the company later shifted its base of 
operations. The first of the three awarded the Pan 
American organization was a five year contract for the 
run from Key West to Havana, known as Route 4, and 
called for trips both ways daily. The second contract, 
that for Route 5, called for the operation of the line 
from Key West through Havana, Cuba ; Merida, Mexico ; 
Belize, British Honduras; Tela and Tegucigalpa Span- 
ish Honduras; Managua, Nicaragua; San Jose, Costa 
Rica; David and Panama City, Panama, to Cristobal, 
C. Z., for a period of 10 years. According to the re- 
quirements, a plane was to leave Key West and Cristobal 
daily. The third contract was for the operation of planes 
three days a week in each direction from Key West, 
through the West Indian countries, to San Juan. The 
standard rate set by these contracts was $2 per mile for 
every 800 lb. of mail, or fraction thereof, carried by Pan 
American planes. 

T he work in preparation for the opening of the new 
lines was started immediately after the Pan American 
company was awarded the contracts. Many of the sites 
for landing fields had been selected during the prelim- 
inary surveys, but there still remained much to be done. 
This was particularly true of the West Indian division, 
since the company contemplated opening the line to pas- 
sengers at the time the mail service was inaugurated, 
which meant the building of passenger stations, training 
of personnel and making other necessary arrangements 
while the fields were in the course of construction. 

The work was facilitated greatly when the company 
took over the West Indian Aerial Express, a small 
Dominican company that had been operating a local mail 
service from San Juan to Santiago. Without the means 
provided by the acquisition of this line for transporting 
engineers from one place to another, the work would 
have been slowed up tremendously. As an example of 
the utter lack of transportation among the West Indian 
countries, officials of the company cite the fact that unless 
one cares to risk the danger of malaria in traveling by 
cattle boat, that it is necessary to go from Santo Domingo 
to New York and then back to Santiago in order to cross 
the channel separating Haiti from Cuba. 
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On the Central American division, as a result of agree- 
ments reached with the various countries. Pan American 
Airways planes were allowed to use military fields in 
some instances, and in others, commercial fields. At 
Managua, for example, the airport used by U. S. Marine 
Corps aviators during the recent hostilities is used by 
the Pan American planes operated on this division. Since 
the institution of a passenger service on this route was 
not anticipated immediately, the building of private air- 
ports was not considered necessary. However, prepara- 
tions for the inauguration of a passenger service on this 
line are now underway. 

While the work of preparing the foreign terminals 
was in progress, construction of the Pan American In- 


Juan. The West Indies Air Lim- 
ited operates only on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday in conform- 
ance with the postal requirements. 
To complete the Havana schedule. 
Pan American Airways inaugurated 
the "Havana Air Express," which 
leaves Miami at the same time as the 
West Indies Air Limited, but oper- 
ates only on Tuesday, Thursday. 
Saturday and Sunday. This service 
will be increased further when the 
Central American route is opened to 
passengers, since Havana is the first 
stop on this line also. 

The operation of an airline is 
similar to that of a railroad in 


The mail and passenger traffic between Key West and 
the Cuban capital had increased steadily since the incep- 
tion of the line, but it grew even more rapidly after Pan 
American Ainvays shifted its base of operations to 
Miami, so much so in fact, that it was found necessary 
to operate the “Havana Air Limited” in two sections. 
That is, two planes, one known as the first and the other 
as the second section, leave the terminal at. the same time 
and are utilized for the carrying of passengers. With 
the opening of the West Indies line, service to Havana 
was further augmented. The West Indies Air Limited, 
according to the present schedule, leaves Miami 1 hr. and 
15 min. after the departure of the Hanava Air Limited. 
Havana, of course, is the first stop on the route to San 


ternational Airport at Miami was started. Two hangars, 
each 100x100, ft. and capable of housing five of the large 
multi-engined planes, the runways and passenger station 
were constructed. This field and the foreign terminals 
were ready to be placed in operation late in the Fall of 
1928. In fact, Pan American Airways transferred its 
base from Key West to Miami on Dec. 1. However, the 
opening of the new lines was delayed, because the com- 
pany found it impossible to obtain equipment. Six Fok- 
ker F-lO’s, powered with Wasp engines, had been or- 
dered in May, but all of these planes had not been 
delivered at that time. 

As a result of the lack of equipment, the West Indies 
division was not opened until January 9. On that day, 
though, the first “West Indies Air 'Limited” of Pan 
American Ainvays took-off from the Miami airport. On 
the same day, also, the first scheduled mail and passenger 
trip was made from Miami to Nassau, as the companv 
had secured a contract late in November, 1928, for the 
carrying of mail over this route three times a week. 
It was not until Feb. 4, however, that Colonel Lindbergh, 
as technical advisor for the Pan American organization, 
piloted the first plane over the Central American division 
from Miami to the Panama Canal Zone. 


many ways, even to the placing of equipment. The 
newest “rolling stock” of a railway is always placed in 
service where there is the greatest amount of traffic, 
while the older equipment is used where there is the 
least. This holds true of an airline as well. The new 
Fokker F-10's of Pan American Airways are used on 
the Miami-Havana-Camaguey-Santiago route entirely. 
On the Santiago-Port au Prince-San Juan run, where the 
traffic is less heavy, the two Fokker F-7’s are in service 
at the present time, but will soon be replaced with F-10's. 

According to the policy of Pan American Airways, 
land planes are to be used on the overland routes and 
amphibians where there is a large stretch of water to 
be transversed. It is for this reason that Sikorsky 
S-38's are used on the Miami-Nassau run. The am- 
phibian combines the safety of the flying boat for over- 
water flying and the convenience of the land plane for 
passengers. At Miami, for example, the amphibians 
take-off from the airport. At Nassau they land in the 
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bay, taxi up a runway where the wheels are put down, 
and then taxi up to the station which is at the head of the 
runway. On the Miami-Cristobal line, amphibians are 
used to negotiate the hop from Havana to Belibe, while 
tri-engined landplanes are used from Belize on down. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., is now one of the largest 
airline operators in existence. Its planes are operating 
over the 261-milc route from Miami to Havana: the 
1,440-mile route from Miami to San Juan; the 188-mile 
line from Miami to Nassau; the Miami-Cristobal route 
which is 2,025 miles in length, and is said, incidentally, 
to be the longest international air mail line in the world 
operated by one company. Pan American Airways also 
holds the contract for the new 495-mile international air 
mail line from Brownsville, Tex., to Mexico City. 

This line, on which the first regular daily service for 
both air mail and passengers was inaugurated March 9 
by Colonel Lindbergh, is being operated by Compania 
Mcxicana de Aviacion, S. A., a subsidiary of Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc. This company has operated with 
great success over this territory for the last four years, 
and besides running the Brownsville-Mexico City line, 
it is also operating planes on regular schedules from 
Vera Cruz to Merida, where the line joins the Central 
American division of Pan American Airways. 

O N the South American continent Pan American- 
Grace Airways, Inc., which is affiliated with Pan 
American Airways, Inc., has been operating a regular 
air-mail and passenger service for several months along 
nearly one-third of the entire west coast. In September. 
1928. Peruvian Airways Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the Pan American-Grace company, inaugurated a line 
from Lima, the capital city, to Talara, Peru. A little 
later this line was extended north from Talara to Guay- 
aquil, Ecuador, and shortly after that it was extended 
south to Mollendo, Peru, forming a total operating air- 
way 1,367 miles in length. 

With the Peruvian airline as a nucleus, surveys were 
conducted northward by way of Buenaventura, Esmeral- 
das and Tumaca. Colombia, to Cristobal, and south from 
Mollendo through Arica, Iquique. Antofagasta, Caldera. 
Valparaiso and Santiago, Chile. The total distance from 
Cristobal to Santiago is 3,490 miles. Surveys were also 
conducted cast from Santiago, over the Andes to Buenos 
Aires. Argentina, and Montevideo, Uraguay. 

Under options contained in the existing contracts Pan 
American Airways plans to extend its air-mail lines 
south from San Juan, which is now the eastern terminal 
of the West Indies division, by way of the Leeward 
and Windward Islands to Trinidad, Port of Spain, and 
also from Cristobal along the north of Venezuela and 
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Colombia, via Turbo. Cartagena, and Barranquilla, 
Colombia ; Maricaibo, Curacao, and Maracay, Venezuela, 
to Port of Spain, where the two lines will merge and 
continue south to Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. 

In addition to these projected extensions. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, Inc., is negotiating for the rights for a 
second-rate international airline between North and 
South America to operate along the east coast. This 
line it is expected will link with the west coast system at 
Buenos Aires and will extend up the entire east coast, 
linking with the present operating lines through the 
West Indies or at Cristobal. 

A direct line from Havana to Panama by way of 
Swan Island, which brings the Canal Zone within 12 
hr. of the United States, is also proposed. In the Central 
American division, arrangements are being made for 
the operation of spur lines to Guatemala City and San 
Salvador in order to complete the transportation system. 

To operate over these lines. Pan American Airways, 
with the aircraft already in operation and the machines 
scheduled for immediate delivery, will have one of the 
largest fleets of multi-engined planes owned by any oper- 
ating company in the world. This fleet will include 
twenty-two tri-engined, fourteen passenger land planes, 
and sixteen twin-engined, eight-passenger amphibians. 

During the first fourteen months of operation, some 
3,000 passengers and approximately 400,000 lb. of mail 
were carried in Pan American planes operating on the 
Havana run alone, and during the first 60 days that the 
West Indian and the Bahama divisions were opened, a 
total of 2,312 passengers were carried. Taking into 
consideration the tremendous amount of mileage flown 
and the large volume of traffic which it has been 
necessary to handle, it is significant that no Pan Amer- 
ican Airways plane operating on regular schedule has 

* Up imOM^c. 16, 1928. it is said that the company 
operated with the highest rated efficiency of any trans- 
port operator under contract with the Post Office 
Department. In this period, the company set a record 
of 100 per cent efficiency for the completion of scheduled 
trips. On that date, however, a hurricane swept through 
the Bahamas and up the coast of Florida, and for the 
next two days all flights were cancelled while the entire 
fleet of planes was turned over to the Red Cross to aid 
in relief work. This cessation of service naturally re- 
duced the efficiency mark slightly, but with the record 
it holds for reliability of operation and with the provi- 
sions made for the safety and comfort of the air traveler, 
it is small wonder that Pan American Airways has 
developed as rapidly as it has. 
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K EEPING the floor o£ the dope room of an air- 
plane factory clean usually presents a problem. 
The dried accumulations of dope hold tenaciously to the 
wood or concrete of which the floor may be constructed, 
and to the uninitiated these accumulations present a 
serious fire hazard, yet it has been found from experi- 
ments that the material will not burn when the flame of 
a blow torch is directed against it. 

However, one of the easiest ways of clearing it off the 
floor is to bum it off. This is a recent discovery of the 
Alexander Aircraft Company, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Like many other good methods in industry, this was dis- 
covered by accident, according to C. C. Hornaday, sup- 
erintendent in charge of the factory. Sometime ago the 
dope room was cleared of equipment and materials, and a 
general clean up of the room followed. 

Casting about for a method of loosening the hardened 
dope from the floor, Mr. Hornaday tried out a heavy 
solution of lye. The chemical reaction which followed 
was sufficient to create enough heat to cause a flame. 
Assuming that fire in the building would result in dis- 
aster, Mr. Hornaday worked frantically for a few 
moments beating the flame out with his cap. After the 
fire was extinguished n was found that the heat had 
separated the deposit from the floor, and that it was easily 
removable by scraping. 

The portion of the floor which had been covered with 
lye was small, but the experience gave birth to a very 
good idea. The small flame resulting from the chemical 
reaction with the lye did not cause a serious fire, or ex- 
plosion. Perhaps heat was the best method of loosening 
the stuff. Experiments indicated that the hardened dope 
would not burn readily. So, after every precaution had 
been taken to control a fire so that it could not get out 
of control, a small area was sprinkled with kerosene. 

A match was touched to the oil. The oil burned, but 
the dope did not. However, it was loosened as a result 
of the heat and responded to the scraping. Then, taking 
a space several feet wide, Mr. Hornaday and his crew 
placed kerosene across one side of it. It was ignited, 
and. when it had burned sufficiently long to loosen the 
dope, they tackled it with scrapers and scraped the loos- 
ened dope ahead of them into the line of the flame. The 
loosened dope would burn then, and created enough heat 
to loosen the dope in the space ahead. Henceforth the 
workers scraped and pushed the line of flame ahead of 
them, until the entire floor had been treated in this 
fashion. The floor was as clean as a whistle and nothing 
more was necessary to prepare it for the paraffin. 

The plan is excellent, according to Mr. Hornaday, if 
certain precautions are taken. Among them are: 

1. To clear all inflammable materials out of the room. 

2. To blow out all possible dust from walls, ceilings 

3. To have water and fire extinguishers manned in 
case a worker's clothing catches fire. 

4. To keep the suction fans working. 

The floor of the Alexander company's dope room is 




100 ft. square and is protected from the penetration of 
the dope by a heavy coating of paraffin, which serves to 
fill up the cracks and prevent drippings of dope from 
seeping into the wood. Under the saw horses, where 
wing and other fabric surfaces are given their first three 
coats of clear dope, the floors are covered with heavy 
building paper which is removed and replaced weekly. 

T he first three coats are given the fabric while the 
material is in a horizontal position and the dope is 
put on by hand with a brush. The last three coats of 
pigmented dope are applied with air brush while the 
materials are in a vertical position. These coats are ap- 
plied in a booth of unusual construction and original 
design. The construction and design increase the effi- 
ciency of the ventilation system to almost 100 per cent. 

Correctly speaking, the booth is in two sections, 
though it might be described as being two booths set end 
to end with the back wall of one on the same line as the 
front wall of the other. The depth of each section is 
five feet. The height is eight feet and the width twenty 
feet, making the total length of the entire structure 40 
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By Willis Parker 




ft. Each is slotted at the top to permit the passage of 
the chains, or wires, by which the wings and tail surfaces 
are suspended from the overhead trolley system that is 
used in conveying them through the dope room. 

A wing, for example, passes into one section of the 
booth where a workman “shoots” one side of it with the 
dope. When he has completed his side, he shoves the 
wing on through into the next section where another 
worker, standing opposite “shoots" the other side of the 
wing, whereupon it is pushed out of the booth and to 
the drying rack. 

The back of each section is covered with a baffle plate 
of sheet metal which stands out from the rear wall of 
the section about six inches. The plate is pierced by 
holes at intervals, spaced in rows horizontally and ver- 
tically. The dope laden air is drawn through these holes 
into the ventilation system and carried out of the building. 

The holes are not cut by mathematical precision over 
the 8x20 ft. area of the board, but are ait at points 
where they will draw off the air in equal amounts. For 
example, the holes in the top row are two inches in di- 
ameter and are spaced about twelve inches apart, while 


the holes in the bottom row are three inches in diameter 
and spaced about 24 in. apart. The remaining holes in 
the surface are irregularly spaced and vary in diameter. 
The spacing was determined through experiments in 
which cardboard was used in place of the metal plate, 
and holes were cut with a knife. After many cardboards 
had been mutilated, a spacing was found so that each 
hole allowed the same volume of air to pass out. The 
metal plate was cut from this pattern. By this system, 
the fumes are drawn out evenly over the entire area, 
whereas in the usual plan, the air nearest to the ventilat- 
ing pipe moves out most rapidly, and the speed of air 
removal decreases as the distance from the duct increases. 
At the Alexander factory the branch pipe leading from 
each section of the booth is two feet in diameter, and the 
main pipe is three feet in diameter. 

T he surface of the walls of the booths are stripped of 
accumulations of pigmented dope once a week. This 
is made possible by constructing the booth of metal and 
treating the surface with a solution of soap and borax 
which separates the metal and the dope. By the end of 
the week the thickness of the deposit is sufficient to make 
it possible to strip it off like paper. After that the sur- 
face is given another treatment of soap and borax. The 
spray booth is in the center of the room and serves to 
carry away fumes from other parts of the room as well. 

To illustrate the safety features of the room, there are 
46 sets of double doors, or a total of 92 doors in the 
three exterior walls of the room ; 92 doors in 300 lineal 
feet and every one of them constructed to swing outward 
under a very slight pressure. 

The lacquer room is just half the size of the dope 
room and is in the same building. Here, also, the ex- 
terior walls are equipped with doors that swing out. 
Since lacquer is heavier than dope, it has been found 
best to treat the surfaces of the materials while they are 
in a horizontal position instead of vertical. Hence the 
materials, which are usually small parts, are removed 
from the conveyor system when they come into the room, 
and are placed on wheeled racks fourteen feet long, four 
feet wide, and 30 in. high. The top of the racks are of 
lattice construction. 

The materials remain on one rack throughout the 
various operations, which include washing, priming, 
sanding, lacquering and polishing. Upon completion 
of the work they are removed to the carrier system 
and transported to the factory. The racks, being on 
wheels, may be pushed from one section of the room to 
another as the various operations require. 

Both the lacquer room and the dope room are equipped 
with Venturi type unit heaters which permit fresh air 
to be drawn in, heated and blown into the room in vol- 
ume equal to that being withdrawn by the suction fans. 
The heaters are placed near the ceiling following the 
theory that as the hot air near the ceiling cools and 
drops toward the floor, it will carry the fumes and dust 
downward with it where they may be withdrawn more 
quickly by the suction fans. 
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AERONAUTICS BRANCH of the 

Department of 


By Donald E. Keyhoe 


W HAT would happen if the Government 
ceased to regulate commercial aviation?” 

1 have asked this question of several men in the in- 
dustry, pilots, operators, representatives of capital and 
those connected with regulation. The reason will be 
apparent in a few moments. 

One pilot, who had failed to get his transport license, 
laughed at the question. 

"We wouldn't have to bother with the exams and the 
medical,” lie said. “And we wouldn’t have to be on 
the lookout for those blamed inspectors. But no such 
luck.” 

Another pilot, of long experience and a good, careful 
flier, shook his head. 

“The game would run wild again, worse than before 
the Regulations came. I’d hate to see it. We had 
enough of that before the Department of Commerce took 
hold.” 

Neither the operator nor the representative of capital 
had considered the possibility, but both admitted that 
it would certainly not be helpful. 

“But,” they added, “there isn’t a chance of Congress 
repealing the Air Commerce Act.” 

"Suppose I told you that what, in effect, would have 
almost resulted in nullification of the Air Commerce 
Regulations, nearly happened recently ?’’ I inquired. 

Both looked very much surprised, and also quite 
thoughtful. But before explaining how this nearly oc- 
curred, it is necessary to consider what Federal regu- 
lation has done for aviation in the two years of its 
existence. The Air Commerce Regulations have been 
in effect, theoretically, since Dec. 31, 1926, but they 
were not “tightened up” until the late spring of 1927. 

Before the Department of Commerce was given con- 
trol of commercial aviation, matters were in disorder. 
Nearly everyone in the industry admitted the need for 
quick action, except the irresponsible ones who feared 
rules and regulations would hamper them— exactly what 
was needed. Unsafe planes were being flown, some 
dangerous from lack of inspection and maintenance — 
some unsafe in design and construction. The public 
had no way of telling what planes were unsafe, and 
sometimes even good pilots did not know of serious de- 
fects in new design craft. 

Unscrupulous and unskilled pilots jeoparadized the 
lives and the business opportunities of good fliers. Alibis 
covered up bad judgment and plane faults in accidents. 


Commerce 


Big business stood off and shuddered when “aviation" 
was mentioned as a possible investment. The game was 
running wild, in spite of well intentioned pilots and 
operators who tried to play straight. 

Then Lindbergh flew to Paris, and at about the same 
time the Department of Commerce issued its last warn- 
ing to “come and get your licenses 1” Many had waited 
until the last moment. Now they hurried in with their 
applications, along with hundreds of young fellows who 
had felt the lure of flying. The United States went 
wild over flying after Lindbergh succeeded in his flight. 
Those in the game felt it pick up at once. Many began 
to make money. New operators, anxious to join what 
has been called the “gold rush in the air," hurried into 
the battle. For battle it was, with new manufacturers, 
new operators, new students and promoters struggling 
to get into the front. 

The Department of Commerce had not facilities to 
handle this unexpected rush. It was swamped overnight, 
particularly the licensing section. Complaints came from 
all over the country, even while the small force was 
working from 8:30 in the morning until 10 or 11 at 
night, and not on extra pay. The licensing system was 
frantically revised, pruned of all possible “red tape." 
and made to turn out twice as many licenses with the 
same force. But still it could not catch up under the 
avalanche that had been started. The Department 
pleaded for more personnel — getting only a small por- 
tion of what was vitally needed. A matter not known by 
those who were held up by non-receipt of licenses, ap- 
proved type certificates, and other papers. 

M eanwhile, big business began to wake up. Here 
was a national enthusiasm that should be capitalized. 
It investigated. Then it acted, cautiously at first, then 
with more conviction. It asked for standards before in- 
vesting. These came to be “licensed planes, flown by 
licensed pilots, in conformity with Federal air traffic 
rules, and, where possible, over established airways." 
Insurance companies accepted these as their require- 
ments. The public began to understand that licensing 
was usually indicative of safety. 

Aviation has gone far ahead, buoyed up by public 
confidence and enthusiasm, backed by capital — but all 
on the standards of the Department of Commerce, which 
were set up in co-operation with the responsible men 
in the industry. 
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Under this heavy pressure of activity, the Depart- 
ment has never caught up. The various divisions and 
sections are still trying to find “short cuts" to eliminate 
delay and get planes and men into the air — and to keep 
them there. This has been the watchword of the Aero- 
nautics Branch since its beginning. It has never been 
a red-tape office, in the accepted sense. 

B ut the number of planes, pilots, mechanics and stu- 
dents has been and continues to be one big jump 
ahead. Naturally, there have been regrettable instances 
of lost business in the industry, embarrassing to manu- 
facturers, operators, pilots, schools, and students, simply 
because the Department has not had enough personnel — 
both field and office — to keep abreast of the swift current. 

Nor could it “alibi” out of its difficulties, and broad- 
cast this condition to the industry. That is, no one on 
the "inside” could do so, and no one on the outside ap- 
preciated the unfortunate situation. 

In the past two years some chronic “kickers” and 
some men with legitimate complaints have criticized the 
Department bitterly, especially the Regulation Division, 
with its licensing, inspection, and engineering sections. 

Those who complained very nearly had a chance to 
be free from the "intolerable burden,” — and the danger 
is not permanently past. 

Here is what happened : 

The Budget Bureau, accustomed to large demands 
and strenuous outcries by Government departments, and 
quite accustomed to cutting these demands and turning 
a deaf ear — failed to see any necessity for a certain item 
in the appropriation bill for the Aeronautics Branch, 
“Traveling expenses for inspectors.” This item was 
to cover the expenses of inspectors in making their 
regular rounds through their districts. The Depart- 
ment had found that regular itineraries, published 
throughout the districts, permitted more pilots and 
owners to to be at specified places on certain dates and 
be examined, or have their planes inspected. Only by 
these regular trips, completed once a quarter and begun 
again at once, could licensing and inspection remain even 
its "one step behind.” 

B ut,” said the Budget Bureau — in effect, “let the 
inspectors stay ‘put.’ There’s no need of their run- 
ning around all the time. Let the pilots come to them at 
one established base.” 

This may not at first glance seem serious. But it 
reduces to this: 

The Department could not reasonably compel an ap- 
plicant to leave his place of business at a time it specified, 
fly his plane a long distance, and await, perhaps several 
days “in line,” for an examination. If it did it would 
tie up hundreds of planes, hold pilots on the ground, 
cause a hopeless jam at the inspector’s post, and anger 
the industry. It would have to "request” applicants 
to present themselves at a certain date, or “such a time 
as convenient,” meanwhile giving letters of authority 
as was first done in regulation work. These letters of 
authority would run on and on, with renewals, until the 
applicant found it "convenient” to come for his exami- 
nation. Any reasonable excuse would have to be accepted. 

Hardly any comment on this is needed. Even the 
best intentioned pilots would wait their own pleasure 
to “drop in and see the inspector.” Those who had any 
doubt about their ability would be strangely busy at some 
other part of the district. Months would pass before they 
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appeared, if at all. And even strict letters, ordering 
them to appear, would not help much, unless an inspector 
had authority to go out and look them up. 

The same applies to airplanes. When and if the 
owners cared to fly their planes to the inspector they 
would be inspected, not otherwise. All the time, letters 
of authority would flourish abundantly; the mischief 
makers of the industry would laugh long and merrily 
at the Department of Commerce. 

Until — capital withdrew 1 

For withdraw it would, unless the industry got busy 
at once and set up its own standards, or carried out 
the Department’s system. That is hard to expect of 
any industry, especially one growing so rapidly as avia- 
tion. And it would take time. During the period of 
change there would be chaos. 

The insurance companies would be the first to close 
their doors to aviation. Standards would be too un- 
certain for writing big policies. They would not take 
the word of operators, unsupported by other opinion, 
official in nature. Rates would soar, high as those of 
1924 and 1925, perhaps higher. Finance companies 
would cross off airplanes selling from their books, until 
the riot was over. Operators would again have trouble 
in getting good steady pilots — and making them stay 
that way. And in the piloting game there would be one 
grand free-for-all. A student could run wild, taking 
passengers where he pleased, as long as he stayed a 
short distance from the inspector. 

T o be sure that this opinion would not be too far- 
fetched, I asked the question first mentioned in this 
article of Maj. Clarence M. Young, director of Aero- 
nautics, Department of Commerce. 

“If regulation were to cease for six months, we’d be 
worse off than before we started," he told me. “It 
would be chaos of the worst kind. And it would take 
twice as long to get even with where we are now. And 
we aren’t caught up yet.” 

This is no cry of “Wolf.” Nor is it any severe criti- 
cism of the Budget Bureau, for naturally those not close 
to the industry cannot begin to appreciate what a dis- 
aster this step would be. Yet the outlook is none too 
bright, for this is a period of utmost public confidence 
in flying. The business is popular. And if the picture 
is not clear today to those who can so easily nullify regu- 
lation, it may be less clear tomorrow. 

The Department of Commerce can do no more than 
it has done. Desperately, with strong loyalty to the 
industry, it has tried to point out what would happen 
under such circumstances. But the Budget Bureau is 
used to strong pleas, and probably it is accustomed to 
suspecting personal desires to build up departments. The 
Department should have the hearty support and co- 
operation of the industry in this matter. The industry 
has been too busy in the “gold rush” to learn these 
problems. It has been glad to receive what help it could 
from the Department. When it has been held up for 
any reason it has complained — naturally. But a little 
study of the situation, and understanding of support in 
the request for more field and office personnel would 
result in elimination of the trouble — and result in direct 
benefit to those governed by the Air Commerce Act. 

This is the first of a series of six articles prepared by 
Mr. Keyhoe and dealing with the Aeronautics Branch. 
Department of Commerce. The second article will appear 
in an early issue. — Ed. 
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Export sales Budgets 


By Wesley Fowler 


C ONSIDERABLE thought is being given by 
United States aircraft manufacturers to the 
amount of money which can be spent for selling pur- 
poses. Production schedules have been drawn up and 
from all indications the total number of planes which 
will be produced in the United States during the current 
year will be approximately 8,000. It is believed that 
during 1930 a production figure of 10,000 will be reached. 
(These are conservative estimates; there was talk of a 
production of 8,000 for 1928 early last year and the talk 
now is of 10,000 for 1929.) 

Few manufacturers have considered what the foreign 
market will absorb in the next few years and the aircraft 
industry, therefore, is at a loss to know how far it can 
go in spending its hard-earned cash for foreign advertis- 
ing, demonstrations abroad and for general pioneering 
to get its share of foreign business. It is reasonable to 
believe that 10 per cent of the United States aircraft 
production will be exported, which would indicate that 
of the 8,000 airplanes produced during 1929, 800 should 
find their way overseas and to the bordering countries. 
Our factories have been so absorbed with problems of 
production, and some with meeting the demand within 
this country, that little or no energy has been exerted 
toward obtaining foreign business. Of the 4979 military 
and commercial planes produced during 1928 only 170 
planes were exported — about four per cent — and most of 
these were sold more by accident than design. During 
the latter part of last year a few of the larger manufac- 
turers became interested in the possibilities of foreign 

They, however, have been working largely in the 
dark because there has been a lack of adequate data and 
practically no precedent upon which to base their ac- 
tivities. A few occasional foreign orders have come 
to them as the result of efforts of American Consuls and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

A ! attempt will be made here to analyze the business 
obtained from abroad in the past four years and 
to budget what may be expected in the way of business 
during the next two years from the various countries not 
actively restricting the importation of American aircraft. 
In this last connection, there are certain countries now 
restricting the importation of our aircraft which are ex- 
pected to lift the ban within a short time. These mar- 
kets, therefore, will be included among those for which 
market expectations are forecast. 

It should be stated here, that it is impossible to budget 
foreign business in the same way that production and 
domestic sales quotas are calculated, namely, on the basis 
of the quota clauses contained in distributors’ and deal- 
ers’ contracts. The few foreign distributors for airplanes 
have been found to be reluctant about signing a contract 
which embodies a quota clause, and it is believed that 



some time will elapse before market absorption in foreign 
countries can be estimated upon the basis used in this 
country. 

The following analysis is strictly of a tentative nature, 
with accent on the tentative, because of the many rami- 
fications entering into foreign marketing such as the 
varying financial conditions of the respective countries, 
the unforeseen restrictions which may be placed against 
our aircraft, etc. It is believed that the following sur- 
vey will have a practical application toward solving the 
export problems of the individual manufacturer. For 
example ; if one plant schedules a production of 800 air- 
craft for 1929 and the total airplane exports from all 
U. S. factories during that year are 800, or ten per cent 
of total estimated production, that manufacturer (who 
should export 80 airplanes if he is to get his share of 
foreign business for the year) would like to know on 
what foreign markets to concentrate, where to send rep- 
resentatives and demonstrators and where to place his 
foreign advertising. The following sales forecast by 
countries is based upon exports of airplanes from 1925 
to 1928, inclusive, and data obtained from the files of the 
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FIG. a— U. S. AIRPLANE EXPORTS 

. Estimated 1929 . . Estimated 1930 > 



Aeronautics Section of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Commerce, on market 
conditions both favorable to and militating against the 
importation of American airplanes. The estimated tak- 
ings of certain countries may seem unreasonably opti- 
mistic. It is believed, however, that a market exists in 
each country for the approximate number of planes listed 
for each. Results during the next few years may not 
bear out these figures but by adequate and appropriate 
sales effort an individual manufacturer should sell at 
least his share to each market listed. This share would 
be on the basis of the percentage of a specific factory’s 
production to total production, i.e., if 800 airplanes are 
produced by one factory, 80 should be exported ; 40 
airplanes are budgeted as total sales to Brazil during 1929, 
therefore, this manufacturer should sell at least 4 of them. 

By grouping the countries geographically (Fig. 1 ) we 
find that Latin America, including Mexico, the West 
Indies and Central and South America absorbed 70 per 
cent of the exports (exclusive of those to Canada) ; 
that the Far East including Australia absorbed 20 per 
cent and Europe 10 per cent. Canada, which is consid- 


ered by most manufacturers, even of products other 
than those aeronautic, as part of the domestic market, 
should continue to be an excellent field. 

In the estimates for 1929 and 1930 (Fig. 2) it was 
considered that several important manufacturers have 
established plants there which will mean that unit ship- 
ments of airplanes will not be shown as such in official 
statistics, but will be included under the classification of 
"airplane parts.” The 15 flying clubs in Canada are now 
being equipped with British planes. It is reasonable to 
suppose that when some of our light and inexpensive 
training planes, with new production engines, have the 
“bugs” taken out of them, that they will be sold for club 
use in Canada. For this reason the unit value estimate 
for 1930 is shown to decline in the case of Canada. 

Peru is a country which although undergoing difficul- 
ties from an economic standpoint could use air transpor- 
tation as a means toward economic recovery. The pres- 
ent aviation operations in the country and the advent of 
the international airline from the United States indicate 
that the sales forecast for this country is conservative. 

T he next country listed did not present a very large 
market during 1928, but 1929 starts off well with the 
sale of one American plane to the Argentine, valued at 
550,000. The few sales made there last year point to an 
opportunity for considerable expansion as there is a 
wealthy class which has signified its interest in aviation 
and is waiting to be sold further on the idea. There 
have been no American commercial airplanes demon- 
strated in this market. 

Mexico is another country suffering from economic 
instability, and there is every reason to believe that a few 
more air services would help it out of its present trouble. 
There are several lines now in operation, all of which use 
American equipment. It is expected that early this year 
the Government will have concluded the purchase of 
some American military aircraft. Some of the estimated 
exports will undoubtedly be to the American operating 
company, but they nevertheless will be sales of aircraft 
for use in Mexico which will contribute to the prosperity 
of the country and to the coffers of our airplane factories. 

There is now some important business pending in 
Brazil for training planes and aircraft for transport 
purposes. It is thought that the first manufacturer to 
demonstrate planes of these types in that country will 
find the effort worthwhile, if not from the immediate 
orders from the standpoint of having made a start in 
the market. It will be noted that the estimated average 
valuations for most countries show a decrease for 1930 
under those for 1929. Brazil, as well as some of the 
other countries, may be considered something of a price 
market. Furthermore, by 1930 it is thought that in- 
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creased production will make price reductions possible. 
Cuba is something of a mystery. The condition of its 
finances during the next few years will, of course, have 
its influence on the plane market. Even with conditions 
at their worst, it would appear that the country could 
absorb the aircraft for which it is scheduled. There 
should be a fair market in some of the other islands of 
the West Indies which might well be visited by seaplanes 
and amphibions on demonstration trips to Havana. 

At present Australia bans the importation of United 
States’ airplanes but the ban is expected to be lifted 
shortly. This country presents probably the best poten- 
tialities of any country with the exception of Canada, 
and as the terrain is similar to parts of the United States 
our planes of various types should be welcome, particu- 
larly at the prices made possible by our large domestic 
market. As for the Philippines, commercial air transport 
is now in its infancy but there is a need for expansion. 
Some of the American firms located there, such as the 
rubber companies who are surveying isolated sections of 
the Islands, might be on the market for aircraft. 

Just how and why the United Kingdom purchased 
planes from us is not known. The reason may be the 
same as why certain persons in America purchase for- 
eign automobiles. The production of low and high 
priced aircraft in England is well established. Our 
limited market there will be only for medium priced 
pleasure aircraft and an occasional plane for experi- 
mental purposes. 

China is a market worthy of serious consideration. 
The country is poor, but there is a great need for trans- 
portation. What else but air transportation which needs 
no expensive roadbeds? This illustrates a condition to 
be found throughout the world. Some manufacturers 
may ignore a market because general business condi- 
tions are poor there. Transportation by air may be the 
tonic necessary or at least contributory to rehabilitation. 
If an airline project is worthy in China, and it can be 
shown conclusively to be, finances can be found. There 
is an embargo on military aircraft into China, so the 
market will be for commercial craft of practically all 
types. 

T he 1 929 estimate for Chile takes into consideration 
an order recently received for American military air- 
craft. The market for commercial craft is limited, al- 
though a start has been made in this direction, a sale for 
several American commercial planes having just been 
concluded. Colombia, with its high elevation and the 
influence of the German airline does not present much of 
a market, but the estimates for that country should be 
fulfilled if any effort is made to obtain the limited busi- 
ness which should be available. 

The planes which have been sold in Japan have been 
largely for experimental purposes. By 1930 at least the 
Japanese should have learned that it would be more prac- 
tical to purchase their aircraft needs than endeavor to 
fill them completely themselves. 

Why Belgium purchased on an average of one plane 
a year for the last four years is an unsolved problem. 
They were of low value, indicating that if more are sold 
to that market, they will probably be of the light train- 
ing types for which some of our factories are becom- 
ing so well known. Nicaragua, for obvious reasons, is 
now closed to aircraft. Perhaps by 1930 there will be 
a need for some, and in this connection the embargo 
will only be lifted upon pressure from the industry. 
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Siam, an extremely progressive and wealthy country, 
is now on the market for military aircraft which when 
sold will undoubtedly lead to an opportunity for the 
sale of commercial types. 

A low-priced commercial plane is now going forward 
to Honduras which market was closed during the greater 
part of 1928. Certain airline activities are needed in 
this small country. 

The few sales estimated for the Netherlands might 
be attributable to a possible need for low-priced light 
planes not made in that country. It is reported that 
the Government of Salvador is interested in a few 
single engined transports for scheduled operation. In 
Central America, the problem of obtaining European 
spares favors the use of American equipment. 

For some inscrutable reason Italy purchased, accord- 
ing to the official statistics, several aircraft of high value. 
Because of the fact that that country has specialized in 
large and high-powered planes, it would appear that if 
a market exists in the future it would be for some of 
our sport planes. Bermuda is left out so far as the 
estimates are .concerned, although who knows but that 
there may be some few American planes in use there 
before long. 

T here seems no reason why we should sell airplanes 
in Austria, but if the Government figures are right we 
have sold a plane, so why not some more? The influence 
of the Fokker Company (Holland) is naturally strong 
in the Netherlands East Indies. Again we made one 
sale out there ; why not a few more ? Not being able to 
trace what part of French Oceania we exported a $6,000 
plane to last year, no attempt is made to estimate another. 
French competition would be almost impossible to meet 
in one of France's own colonies. 

The Government of Venezuela does not favor flight 
over the country, but, with the American oil companies 
there, and the Pan American Airways spreading its 
gospel of airmindedness, it looks as if “it won’t be long 

There must be some mistake as to Germany buying 
planes from us, also, obviously, as to Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary purchasing one each at $168 and $163 re- 
spectively. When the preliminary figures are revised 
it is thought that some of these rather incongruous values 
and suspiciously inaccurate countries of destination will 
have the light thrown on them. The official statistics 
do not show the three cabin monoplanes shipped to 
Guatemala last year nor the two valued at around $4,000 
known to have been exported to Switzerland. 

There are a few other markets not covered by the 
above — New Zealand is one. A small monoplane was 
shipped there early this year, the first foreign shipment 
of many, it is hoped, by a representative American manu- 
facturer of strictly commercial aircraft. Russia, also, 
should open up as a good market. At present not enough 
is known about it to attempt a forecast. 

In spite of these inaccuracies, and inadequacies of data, 
the foregoing tables and remarks should be of value to 
the airplane manufacturer who desires to establish him- 
self in the world market. There is no time like the 
present. The pioneering may be expensive but it will 
reap dividends several years hence when there comes the 
usual seasonal slump in the domestic market. That order 
from South America during the late fall of 1930 which 
will be summer in Argentina, will come in mighty handy, 
as will the order for a boat load from your distributor 
in Sydney, Australia. 
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United Organization Aeronautics Branch Drafts 

flans Chain of Depots 
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Reliability Tour 
Changes Planned 


Probably Will Bar 
Privately Owned Craft 


DETROIT (mich.) — At least two 
major changes are virtually certain to 
be incorporated in rules for the Fifth 
Annual National Air Tour for the 
Edsel B. Ford Reliability Trophy, 
which are in process of formulation now, 
according to Capt. Ray Collins, former 
tour referee, and newly appointed tour 
manager. 

Probably the most important of these, 
Captain Collins stated, is that _ in- 
dividually owned, or "billboard ships,” 
likely will be barred from competition, 
although owners of such planes will be 
invited to participate in flying the tour 

“It is also probable,” Captain Collins 
said, "that considerably less stress will 
be laid on stick time, or the time re- 
quired for a landing plane to cease roll- 
ing. Due to the presence of brakes on 
some entrants and the absence of brakes 
on others it is thought advisable to 
reduce the importance of landing time 
virtually to nil. However, it is likely 
that unstick time will be calculated as 
it has been.” 


SchedQled 




With at least 35 planes already 
promised for entry, and a tentative route 
covering 25 cities in twenty states and 
two Canadian provinces, the Tour this 
year, Collins said, bids fair to become 
the largest tour thus far held. 

Leaving Ford Airport on October 5 
the tour planes at present are scheduled 
to return on October 21, after covering 
approximately 3,871 miles, and visiting 
the following cities: Windsor, Toronto 
and Ottawa, Ont.; Montreal, Que. ; 
Portland, Me. ; Boston, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, Wil- 
mington, Charlotte, N. C.; Savannah, 
Ga. ; Columbia. S. C.; Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Nashville, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas 
City or Wichita. Des Moines. St. Paul. 
Madison, or Milwaukee, Chicago and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

The tour committee is composed of 
William B. Mayo, chairman; Eugene 
W. Lewis. Edward S. Evans, Thomas 
B. Colby, Norman B. Conger, William 
S. V. Neumann, Warren Packard, and 
Newton Skillman. 


Firm Adds Aero Division 

MINNEAPOLIS (mink.)— The Min- 
neapolis Iron Store Company announces 
the formation of an aeronautical divi- 
sion for which a special sales force is 
now being developed. A 111-page loose 
leaf catalog has been issued covering a 
complete line of accessories which will 
be handled by the firm, which is located 
at 512 Washington Avenue North. J. S. 
Proctor is president and general sales 
manager. 


Develop Special Slots for Seahawk 



GARDEN CITY (l. i., n. y.)— A new 
method of installing automatic slots on 
the wings of an airplane has recently 
been devised by the engineering depart- 
ment of the Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor 
Company. It was developed in connec- 
tion with the installation, at the request 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, of slots 
on a Curtiss "Seahawk," single seater, 
shipboard fighter. 

Former practice in the installation of 
slots has been to attach the auxiliary 
foil to the wing by means of links pivot- 
ing on supports located underneath the 
wing in the airstream. On the Sea- 
hawk, on the contrary, the slot mech- 
anism is housed entirely within the 
wing, the auxiliary foil being attached 


by means of four steel tubes, which 
slide in and out of the leading edge be- 
tween rollers held in metal frames 
bolted to the forward wing spar. A 
locking device is provided, the ad- 
vantage of which lies in the fact that 
when desired the slots can be rendered 
inoperative to prevent interference with 
maneuverability. 

The Curtiss type of installation is 
said to be very efficient. It was de- 
veloped by experiment with large scale 
models in the Curtiss wind tunnel. 
Actual operation of the slots in flight 
tests at Mitchel Field, Long Island, 
was found to be very satisfactory, with 
landing speed reduced, and lateral con- 
trol provided at the stalling point. 


Name Chamber Show Director 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— Clifford W. 
Henderson, who directed the 1928 Los 
Angeles National Air Races and Aero- 
nautical Exposition, has been appointed 
manager of the Aircraft Show Section 
of the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, according to an announcement 
made here by Charles L. Lawrance, 
chairman of the Chamber's Show Com- 

The announcement of Henderson’s 
appointment was made concurrently 
with the establishment of a Distributors 
and Dealers Section of the Chamber, 
representatives of which, the Chamber 
announced, would be appointed on the 
Show Committee. "Cliff” Henderson 
wil handle the 1929 Air Races and Aero- 
nautical Exposition to be held in Cleve- 
land, Aug. 24-Sept. 2. 


Sanction Cleveland Show 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — Announcement 
is made here by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce Show Commit- 
tee that authorization has been given for 
a Class B aircraft exhibit to be given in 
conjunction with the National Air 
Races to be held in Cleveland, Aug. 24- 
Scpt. 2. 


July 1 Delivery Date 
Set for First Vervilles 

DETROIT (mich.) — Immediate pro- 
duction of 100 "Air Coaches," with the 
first delivery set for July 1, has been 
announced here by Alfred Verville, 
secretary of the Verville Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 

Planes called for in the announced 
production schedule will be identical 
with four place cabincraft displayed by 
the firm in the recent All-American Air- 
craft Show. The “Air Coach" fuselage, 
Mr. Verville said, has been stressed to 
take care of engines of a horsepower 
range up to 225 lip. The planes will 
be equipped with power plants of a 
range between 150 and 225 hp. 

Engine mounts, engine accessories, 
and the power plant itself will be con- 
structed into a single unit and attached 
to the fuselage as is required. The en- 
gine mounts are attached to the fuselage 
by means of four bolts. 

In order to increase their available 
floor space the Verville company re- 
cently moved into new quarters at 7424 
Melville Avenue, where the firm now 
has 100,000 sq.ft, of floor space. This 
site also is temporary, since the com- 
pany is planning to locate on some 
Detroit airport as soon as possible. 
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Begin Production 
Of Curtiss Fledgling 

BUFFALO ( x. y.) — Quantity produc- 
tion of the Curtiss Fledgling training 
plane for use by Commercial flying 
schools has been commenced by the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company at 
its factory here, and work is being 
rushed on an order of 100 of these 
planes for the Curtiss Flying Service. 
It is expected that by May production 
will have reached eighteen a month. 

The Fledgling is a two-place, two- 
bay biplane, convertible to either a land 
or seaplane. The commercial Fledgling 
is similar to the military model. It is 
equipped, however, with the Curtiss 
Challenger engine instead of the Whirl- 

The Fledgling is said to be capable of 
executing all maneuvers not requiring 
excessive power, including rolls, loops, 
spins and true Immclmans. At full 
throttle is develops a speed of 106.5 
m.p.h. It cruises at 85.2 m.p.li., lands 
at 36 m.p.h. and climbs at an initial 
rate of 670 f.p.m. toward its absolute 
ceiling of 16,600 ft., according to the 
Curtiss company. 

Structurally the Fledgling follows 
conventional lines with steel fuselage, 
wood wings, and fabric covering. Tail 
surfaces and ailerons are constructed of 
steel tubing. Frieze ailerons are used 
on both upper and lower panels and are 
differentially controlled. The horizontal 
stabilizer may be adjusted in flight from 
both cockpit, and the vertical stabilizer 
is adjustable on the ground. Both ele- 
vator and rudder are balanced. 


Bullet Assemblage at St. Louis 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — The Von Hoffmann 
Aircraft Company, distributor here for 
the Alexander Company, Colorado 
Springs. Colo., will erect an airplane 
assembly plant at Lambert-St. Louis 
Field, it is announced by Albert Von 
Hoffmann, president of the Von Hoff- 
mann firm. Plans and specifications are 
being prepared for the plant, which will 
be constructed on a four-acre tract ad- 
joining Lambert Field on the south and 
owned by Mr. Von Hoffmann. Final 
details covering the erection and opera- 
tion of the factory will be discussed here 
this week by J. Don Alexander, presi- 
dent of the Eaglerock company, and 
Mr. Von Hoffmann. The plant will be 
used for the assembly of the new Eagle- 
rock “Bullet" monoplane. 


Towers to Air Bureau Position 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— Comdr. John 
H. Towers, U.S.N., has been ordered to 
relieve Capt. Ernest J. King, U.S.N., as 
assistant chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. Captain King is taking over 
new duties as commanding officer of the 
Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, Va. 
Commander Towers has been connected 
with Government aeronautical endeavor 
for many years, having been one of the 
first three naval officers assigned to 
aviation work in 1910. 
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Plan New Civil Award 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— A committee 
of the N.A.A. is working on plans for a 
medal award to civil fliers in recogni- 
tion of distinguished services, according 
to Senator Hiram Bingham, president. 
The medal, he said, would be anatagous 
to the Distinguished Flying Cross, the 
awarding of which he declared ought 
to be confined to military or naval fliers 
or visiting foreigners recognized by 
their governments and attached to the 
national defense of their own country. 


Glascock Flew 
776 Hours in 1928 


WASHINGTON (n.c.) — 
Distinction of obtaining the 
greatest amount of flying 
time in 1928 among Army 
Air Corps officers goes to 
First Lieut. J. R. Glascock, 
stationed at March Field, 
Riverside, Calif. His total 
time was 776 hours, which 
is but 3 hours 20 min. short 
of the record mark estab- 
lished in 1926 by Lieut. 
Howard M. Fey, Air Corps. 
Other officers establishing 
high scores are: Sec. Lieut. 
G. J. Eppright, Kelly Field, 
689 hours; Sec. Lieut. J. W. 
Andrew, Kelly Field, 681 
hours ; Sec. Lieut. Richard D. 
Reeve, Brooks Field, 672 
hours ; Sec. Lieut. E. E. Part- 
ridge, Kelly Field, 665 hours ; 
and First Lieut. H. E. 
Engler, Brooks Field, 616 
hours. Numerous others bet- 
tered 500 hours for 1928. 


Name 2T-1 Distributors 

CLEVELAND (ohio) — Announce- 
ment is made that Tex Rankin, Port- 
land, Ore., has contracted for 200 Great 
Lakes trainer planes with a distributor- 
ship covering Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Idaho, and that Earl T. 
Vance, Great Falls, Mont., has ordered 
30 and will distribute this craft in East- 
ern Montana, Wyoming, and the eastern 
counties of North and South Dakota. 
Special service stations for these planes 
have been planned for Detroit, St. Louis, 
and Atlanta, with United Air Transport, 
Inc., in this capacity at Detroit, 100 
planes having been ordered by that firm. 


Coflfman Has British Dealer 

OKLAHOMA CITY (okla.)— Arthur 
Fowler, vaudeville artist in England, a 
former Oklahoman, has secured the 
dealer franchise for the Coffman Mono- 
plane in Britain. Fowler attended 
The National Air Show at Detroit 
and took over the dealership following 
study of the model on display. 


Pratt & Whitney’s 
Officers Re-Elected 


Engine Firm's Growth 
Traced Since Formation 


HARTFORD (conn.)— At the recent 
annual meeting of the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Company stockholders, Fred- 
erick B. Rentschler was re-elected pres- 
ident; George J. Meade was re-elected 
vice-president ; Charles W. Deeds, secre- 
tary and treasurer ; and Don. L. Brown, 
vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing. The other directors re- 
elected were Col. Edward A. Deeds. 
L, F. Hobbs, A. V. D. Willgoos, and 
W. E, Boeing. 

The quarterly report of the Pratt & 
Whitney firm, a subsiderary of the 
United Aircraft & Transport Corpora- 
tion, stated that the company has just 
ended the most successful quarter in its 
history. The growth and development 
of the company are graphically shown 

Shipments: 1927, first quarter, $476.- 
881: 1928. first quarter, $1,130,030: 
1929. first quarter, $3,749,567. 

Net profit, after all charges and taxes : 

1927, first quarter. $110,242; 1928 first 
quarter. $337,012; 1929 first quarter. 
$1,300,274. 

First quarter shipments this year 
show a 231 per cent increase over ship- 
ments of the corresponding quarter in 

1928, while those in turn showed an in- 
crease of 136 per cent over the first 
quarter in 1927, the first year of produc- 


Shipments in 1927 were almost ex- 
clusively for military and naval require- 
ments, but the following year about 50 
per cent went for commercial use, while 
so far this year commercial shipments 
are rapidly increasing. 

The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Com- 
pany began operations in the fall of 
1925. but the remainder of that year and 
1926 were given over to experimenta- 
tion and development of its Wasp and 
Hornet engines. To date, it is stated, 
there are more than 1,700 Wasps and 
Hornets in use, about equally divided 
between commercial and governmental 


it 1,500 sq.ft. 


purposes. Begir 
perimental shop w 

of floor space, the company now 
occupies a modern plant of 300,000 
sq.ft, of floor space and employs 1.500 

In commercial aviation Wasp and 
Hornet engines arc being used in more 
than 50 types of planes, from the 
smaller single-engined cabin planes to 
the giant tri-engined transports. 

Pratt & Whitnev has just announced 
the new series "C” Wasp and a series 
“B” Hornet. 


North American Reports Income 

NEW YORK (x. y.)— North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., holding firm organ- 
ized in December, reports its income for 
the period ending March 31 as $500,642. 
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Elimination Race 
Teams Announced 

Pittsburgh Planning 
Three Days of Events 

PITTSBURGH (pa.)— Three days of 
aeronautic events are being arranged 
for Pittsburgh in connection with the 
1929 National Elimination Balloon Race 
which will be held in the stadium of the 
University of Pittsburgh May 2, 3, and 
4. The twelve free balloons in the 1929 
race will start from the stadium March 
4. Prior to that, there will be an exhibit 
of airplanes and products of the avia- 
tion industries. 

Lieut. Charles E. Bauch of the dirig- 
ible Los Angeles, Lakehurst, has been 
in Pittsburgh co-operating with the 
local committee, headed by former Con- 
gressman James M. Magee, in arrang- 
ing the details for the exhibit. He will 
be operations officer in full charge of the 
balloon race which will be refereed by 
Comdr. Charles E. Rosendahl, comman- 
dant of the dirigible Los Angeles. 

Lieut. W. O. Eareckson of Scott 
Field, III., who was aide to Capt. Will- 
iam E. Kepner on the balloon which 
won the 1928 race from Bettis Field, 
Pittsburgh, after battling the storm 
which cost two lives and injured several 
of the racers, again will participate this 
year as aide to Pilot A. C. Palmer in 
the American Business Club of 'Akron 

There will be twelve balloons in the 
1929 race. The complete list of entries 
follows: Army No. 1, Capt. W. J. 
Flood, pilot; Lieut. U. G. Ent, aide, of 
Langley Field, Va. : Army No. 2, Capt. 
E. W. Hill, pilot; Lieut. Robert Heald, 
aide, of Chanute Field, 111.; Army No. 
3. Lieut. L. A. Lawson, pilot, of Wright 
Field, Dayton ; Lieut. Edgar Fogel- 
songer, aide, of Scott Field, 111.; Navy 
No. 1, Lieut. Thomas G. W. Settle, 
pilot ; Ensign Wilfred Bushnell, aide, of 
Lakehurst; Navy No. 2, Lieut, Jack C. 
Richardson, pilot; Lieut. Maurice M. 
Bradley, aide, of Lakehurst ; the "Pitts- 
burgher" sponsored by Pittsburgh busi- 
ness men, Dr. George M. LeGalles, of 
Detroit, pilot; Walter Chambers, of 
Pittsburgh, aide; "St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce” Capt. H. E. Honeywell, 
of Clayton, Mo., pilot; Roland J. Gau- 
pel, of St. Louis, aide ; “Detroit Balloon 
Club,” E. J. Hill, pilot; Arthur G. 
Schlosser, aide, of Detroit; "Detroit 
Balloon Club," S. A. U. Rasmussen of 
Detroit, pilot; Tracy Southworth of 
Monroe, Mich., aide: "Detroit Balloon 
Club,” W. A. Klikoff, of Detroit, pilot ; 
Thorvald Larsen, of Dearborn, Mich., 
aide; “Goodyear VII,” Ward T. Van 
Orman, pilot; Alan L. MacCracken, 
aide, of Akron; "American Business 
Club of Akron,” A. C. Palmer, pilot, 
of Akron; Lieut. W. O. Eareckson, of 
Scott Field, III., aide. 

Many prominent people in the avia- 
tion world have accepted invitations to 


Announce New 
Air Thermometer 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— 
A new airplane thermometer 
by which the minimum tem- 
perature of the air through 
which the plane is passing is 
automatically recorded has 
been designed by H. B. Hen- 
rickson of the Bureau of 
Standards, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 
The new instrument makes 
use of a bi-metal strip which 
is mounted on one of the 
struts of the plane. It is 
light in weight, and if desired 
several can be used to deter- 
mine temperatures at various 
points on the airplane. 


attend the Pittsburgh show. They in- 
clude Maj. General James E. Fechet, 
chief of the Army Air Corps; Rear 
Adm. William A. Moffett, chief of the 
Naval Bureau of Aeronautics; W. 
Irving Glover, who has just been reap- 
pointed assistant postmaster general in 
charge of air mail; William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Jr., assistant secretary of com- 
merce; F. Trubee Davison, assistant 
secretary of war; Edward P. Warner, 
former assistant secretary of the Navy: 
David S. Ingalls, assistant secretary of 
the Navy; Sen. Hiram Bingham of 
Connecticut, president of the N.A.A.; 
Art. Goebel, Leigh Wade, William S. 
Brock, Comdr. John T. Towers, 
U. S. N., who was in command of the 
first successful trans-Atlantic flight; 
and possibly Orville Wright and 
Amelia Earhart. 


group 


:c has been subscribed to 
by the ground staff of Command-Aire, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark., through con- 
tract with the employer and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, this 
city. The program couples $155,000 of 
life insurance with $155,000 accidental 
leath and dismemberment protection 
»nd is supplemented by health and non- 
accupational accident insurance. Ac- 
tording to the plan, each female and 
unskilled male employee is to receive 
51,000 of life insurance, $1,000 of ac- 
:idental death and dismemberment in- 
surance, and $10 per week under the sick 
<nd accident benefits of $20 per week. 


\ir Business Sold 

PORTLAND (o»E.)— Portland Air- 
vays, Inc., recently chartered with a 
:apital of $20,000 by William P. Foster, 
Henry H. R. Coe, and others, has pur- 
•hased the air transportation business of 
he Hall-Clemence Air Service, this city. 
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To Use Commodores 
On South American Line 

NEW YORK (x. v.) — Further details 
relative to the Trimotor Safety Airways, 
Inc., which has been reported recently 
as developing an air mail and passenger 
line between this city and cities on the 
east coast of South America, have been 
disclosed here by J. E. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the concern. 

Confirmation was given the earlier 
reports that the company has secured 
an exclusive contract with the Argen- 
tina government for carrying Argentina 
air mail to this country over a period of 
20 years. The concern will operate as 
the New York, Rio & Buenos Aires 
Line, Inc., and the present organization 
will act as a holding company. 

Six Consolidated Commodore flying 
boats of the type recently tested by the 
Navy have been ordered, according to 
Mr. Reynolds, for the service. At pres- 
ent the concern has a Sikorsky Amphi- 
bion. It is expected that a seven-day 
service between terminals of the 7,000- 
mile line will be possible, with stops at 
most of the principal cities along the 

No date has been announced for the 
opening of the service. The organiza- 
tion is still somewhat incomplete al- 
though Mr. Reynolds reports that several 
widely known aeronautical and financial 
leaders have become affiliated. 


Organizing Licensed 
Mechanics Association 

MILWAUKEE (wis.) — “Aviation Me- 
chanics Association” is the name of a 
group recently formed here which is 
being developed into a nation-wide or- 
ganization of licensed mechanics. An 
employment branch is being formed and 
an arbitration board for employee and 
employer appointed. 

H. P. Whittle, former Marine flier 
and now superintendent of a commercial 
aviation school, is acting manager, while 
B. Palmer is secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Bader, foreman of the Hamilton Metal- 
plane Company, is a director, as is A. 
L. Schaidlcr, operating manager of the 
Weeks Aircraft Corporation. 

The move on a national scale was the 
direct outcome of an experiment tried 
by a local group of mechanics, which 
organized and handled grievances and 
other business through an executive com- 
mittee. Successful operation brought the 
decision for expansion. 

All registered men were sent ques- 
tionnaires : and with favorable comment 
received, an application blank followed 
asking the small fees necessary for the 
continuation of the organization. Avia- 
tion Mechanics Association is located 
at 390 Eleventh Street, Milwaukee. 


Pioneer Reports 1928 Gain 

BROOKLYN fx. Y.) — A statement 
issued by the Pioneer Instrument Com- 
pany, this city, shows 80 per cent greater 
gross income for 1928 than for 1927. 
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Northwestern Concern 
Issues Insurance Guide 

MILWAUKEE (wis.) — The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has issued a new form for obtain- 
ing information which will guide it in 

inlormation given is designed to fore- 
stall any technicalities and to expedite 
the issuance of the insurance. The 
company explains the idea, as follows : 

"Aviation as a means of transporta- 
tion has developed insurance problems 
to which the company has given careful 
consideration. Applications will be con- 
sidered from that class of persons who. 
as passengers, take only occasional 
flights for pleasure; and those who, as 
a business expedient or in emergency, 
use air transportation. 

"Excluded from this category are all 
others connected with the operation, 
manufacture and maintenance of air- 
planes as pilots, mechanicians and con- 
structors ; those who own or operate a 
plane privately or contemplate becoming 
engaged in any way in the operation of 

"Where the question of aviation is in- 
volved. the application must be accom- 
panied by the aviation blank, giving full 
details of past experience and contem- 
plated flights.” 


B-W Issues Statement 

BROOKLYN (x. y.)— A correction 
has been issued here concerning a re- 
cent report that the Brunner- Winkle 
Aircraft Corporation, Bird plane manu- 
facturer, had changed its name to 
"Glendale Aircraft Corporation.” A 
statement has been issued by the firm 
as follows : "The Brunner-Winkle Air- 
craft Corporation, incorporated under 
the laws of New York State, changed 
its name to Glendale Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. Immediately following this the 
Brunner-Winkle Aircraft Corporation 
of Delaware was formed under the laws 
of that state, which corporation has 
bought out the assets of the Glendale 
Aircraft Corporation. The Delaware 
Corporation filed a certificate to do 
business in the State of New York with 
an authorized capital stock of 250,000 
shares of no par value stock.” 


Jamestown Has Show 

JAMESTOWN (x. y.)— The first an- 
nual aviation show, recently held here in 
connection with the motor boat show, 
closed with officials reporting a record 
attendance. Several types of airplanes 
were on display at the State Armory 
and exhibitors reported numerous sales. 


Derby Planned at Buffalo 

BUFFALO (x. Y.)— An air derby is 
planned here for Sunday June 2, with 
races of various distances planned. 
Entry blanks have been broadcast, and 
mantnacturcrs have been invited to dis- 
play their craft at the field both June 1 


Einbry-Ri<l(lle in Expansion 

CINCINNATI (ohio)— Expansion of 
the Embry-Riddle Company, Cincin- 
nati air mail and passenger flying 

merger just completed with the Avia- 
tion Corporation, New York, holding 
and development company which con- 
trols the Universal Aviation Corpora- 
tion. Colonial Airways Corporation. 
Fairchild Aviation Corporation, and 
Curtiss and Roosevelt Fields, Long 
Island. The Embry-Riddle Aviation 
Corporation is being formed to consist 
of 600,000 shares of no par value stock. 
P. Higbee Embry will continue as 
president and John Paul Riddle as vice- 
president of the firm. 


Wright Field Positions 
Now Open to Applicants 

CINCINNATI (ohio) — Announce- 
ment is made by I. L. Earhart, secre- 
tary, Sixth U. S. Civil Service District, 
Room 403 Government Building, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, that competitive examina- 
tions will be held for the positions at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, of Asso- 
ciate Mechanical Engineer (Aircraft 
Power Plants), paying $3,200 to $3,700 

per year, and Foreman (Aviation En- 
gine Mechanic), paying $2,600 to 
$3,100, receipt of applications to close 
May 25, 1929. 

Applications for the first named posi- 
tion should at once apply for Form 
2600, stating the title of the examination 
desired, to I. L. Earhart ; to the Secre- 
tary, Board of U. S. Civil Service Ex- 
aminers, Post Office, Dayton, Ohio; or 
to the Secretary of such Board at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. These 
applications should be filed with I. L. 
Earhart at Cincinnati prior to the hour 
of closing business on May 25. 

In like manner, application should be 
made for Form 1800 for the second 
position named. These applications, 
however, are to be filed with the Secre- 
tary, Board of U. S. Civil Service Ex- 
aminers, Wright Field. 


Detroit Firm Adds Facilities 

DETROIT (mich.)— I n an effort to 
double production to take care of in- 
creased demand resulting from the 
recent aircraft show. Aircraft Products 
Corporation of America has increased 
machine facilities by approximately 100 
per cent, according to Ralph R. Irwin, 
president of the corporation. The firm 
manufactures “Oildraulic” shock struts, 
landing wheels, and brakes. 


Named N.A.C.A. Members 

WASHINGTON (d. c.) -The White 
House has announced that William P. 
MacCracken, Edward P. Warner, and 
Harry Frank Guggenheim have been 
appointed additional members of the 
N.A.C.A., increasing the membership 
from 12 to 15, as authorized by a recent 
act of Congress. 
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Reed Propeller Firm 
Purchased by Curtiss 

NEW YORK (x.y.)— The Reed Pro- 
peller Company, organized by S. A. 
Reed, inventor of the all-metal airplane 
propeller, has been purchased by the 
Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, 
it is announced by Frank H. Russell, 
vice-president of the Curtiss company, 
who has been made president of the pur- 

The Curtiss company, after working 
with Mr. Reed in the developing and 
perfection of the steel propeller, became 
the first Reed licensee in this country, 
manufacturing the Curtiss-Reed single- 
piece blade. 

Later, the Standard Steel Propeller 
Company, of Pittsburgh, became a 
licensee. The first steel propeller per- 
fected by Mr. Reed was tested in 1921 
by C. S. "Casey” Jones, now president 
of the Curtiss Flying Service. Mr. 
Reed holds patents on steel propellers 
produced both as one piece and three- 

The Reed Propeller Company will 
continue to operate as a separate con- 
cern, and will remain as licensor of the 
Curtiss company. 

In addition to Russell, other officers 
of the company are T. P. Wright, vice- 
president : W. S. Leaycraft, treasurer ; 
and W. E. Valk. secretary and general 
manager. The board of directors con- 
sists of all officers, together with J. A. 
B. Smith and Chester W. Cuthell. 


Boston Firms Reorganize 

BOSTON (mass.)— Dennison Aircraft 
Corporation, which operates an in- 
dependent held at Atlantic, Mass, has 
reorganized and is now known as the 
Dennison Airport Operating Company. 
Hal Martin is airport manager and Paul 
Wilcox is field manager and chief me- 
chanic. Operation of the flying school 
will continue. Lieut. Walter Greene, 
formerly of the naval air station at 
Squantum. has accepted an offer to 
become chief pilot this summer. The 
company handles Waco planes. 

Skyways, Inc., this city, has also re- 
organized. Crocker Snow remains as 
president and his assistants include: 
John D. Hanghry, vice-president ; F. D. 
Barney, secretary-treasurer ; and Charles 
Mcrriam, assistant treasurer. This 
company sells Stearmans, Moths and 
Bcllancas. 


Scenic Airways Opens School 

DOUGLAS (ariz.)— Scenic Airways. 
Inc., with headquarters at South Rim, 
on the Grand Canyon, has opened a 
school of aviation here. The training 
plane is a Husky Junior dual-control. 
Charlie Goldtrap. veteran pilot, is in 
charge. The school is located at the 
Douglas International Airport; but 
Scenic Airways, has leased an acreage 
some distance from the local airfield, 
which will be developed for the use oi 
student pilots. 
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PERSONNEL Ill 

Meredith Warren has been ap- 
pointed operations clerk at Albany for 
Canadian Colonial Airways. 

Max Poli.et has been appointed 
Cleveland traffic manager for Colonial 
Western Airways. 

C. W. Boyer is flying on the New 
York-Montreal route of Canadian Colo- 
nial Airways as pilot. 

Harold R. Harris, now vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Peruvian 
Airways Corporation, Lima, Peru, has 
been elected vice-president of Pan 
American-Grace Airways Company, 
Inc. and W. P. Jacob of New York has 
been elected assistant vice president of 
the same company. 

James F. Douglas has joined the 
staff as pilot of Capitol Airways, Inc. 

E. J. Hergenroether formerly as- 
sistant metallurgist of the Cadillac Mo- 
tor Car Company, is now a member of 
the development and research depart- 
ment of the International Nickel Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Lieut. Comdr. John Farnsworth, 
U. S. N., has become a member of the 
Goodyear Airship Corporation’s staff 
as airship pilot at Akron, Ohio. He 
was formerly commander of the 6th 
Observation Squadron of the Navy and 
was in charge of ground school work 
at Pensacola, Fla. 

Joseph Read has been appointed sales 
manager for the Universal Aviation 
Corporation, with headquarters at the 
Lambert-St. Louis Field. 

Capt. John Berry has been ap- 
pointed manager of the student resi- 
dence of the Von Hoffmann Aircraft 
School, at St Louis. 

Andre Tempe has been appointed 
superintendent of a ground school of 
the Braley School of Flying, Wichita, 

Stanley Hedberg has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft Company, Hartford, 

Alessandro Passaleva, test pilot for 
seven years for the Savoia-Marchetti 
plant in Italy, has arrived in New York 
to carry out tests and demonstrations 
for the American Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration which represents the Savoia- 
Marchetti machines in this country. 

C. V. Newman has been elected 
resident of the Wichita Aircraft In- 
vestment Corporation, Wichita; J. H. 
Turner, vice-president; Clyde V. 
Cessna, secretary; and "Mac" Short, 
technical advisor and director. 

L. S. Vance has been elected presi- 
dent of the Aero Club of Kentucky at 
Louisville affiliated with the N.A.A. 
Other officers elected are John Russ, 
vice-president; W. Sidney Park, sec- 
retary and treasurer: Clinton W. F. 
Galloway; H. I.. Gentry; Henry 


Hesse; Addison W. Lee and A. L. 
Near, directors. 

John Rogerson, former chief pilot 
of Massachusetts Airways Corporation, 
Springfield, Mass., has resigned to join 
the Pan American Airways on the 
Miami-Panama route. 

William S. Mitchell has been 
named an official of Continental Air- 
ways, Portland, Oregon. 

Robert M. Hidey has been elected 
vice-president of the Great Lakes Air- 
craft Corporation in charge of manu- 
facturing. 

W. B. Bottonfield has joined the 
staff of the Grahamn Flying Service and 
will have charge of the Shawnee, Okla., 
branch. 

Phillip Shumway, formerly sales 
manager of the Stinson Aircraft Com- 
pany, has been appointed traffic man- 
ager of Braniff Air Lines of Oklahoma 
City. 

H. T. Ailor has been appointed spe- 
cial representative in connection with 
sales promotion and dealer contract 
work for the Advance Aircraft Com- 
pany, Troy, Ohio. 

Lawrence W. Scudder; Roger 
Bromson; J. Parker Van Zandt and 
Walter Daspit have been re-elected 
president and vice-presidents respec- 
tively of the Grey Goose Lines, Chi- 
cago, which is building Sky Harbor. 

Lieut. Roy Leonard, Western Air 
Express pilot, has been transferred to 
Los Angeles from Denver, Colo. His 
post in Denver has been taken by Ivan 
Houston. 

John H. Price, former inspector in 
the Aeronautics Branch, has accepted 
a position as pilot with Pan American 
Airways flying between Cristobal and 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

A. F. Brookmeyer, Buffalo, is now 

flying the Albany-Cleveland route for 
Colonial Western Airways. 

Robert N. Dobbins has resigned 
from the Colonial Airways System at 
Albany to join the Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice as mechanic. His post in Colonial 
will be filled by Charles D. Basley. 

J. G. Phillips, Wichita, Kan. has 
joined the staff of pilots of Flyers, Inc., 
Albany, N. Y., succeeding Ted Burke 
who has joined the Empire Air Trans- 
port Corporation of Syracuse. 


Plane Factory for Marion 

MARION (okio) — T his city is assured 
an airplane factory, following the an- 
noucement that plans are underway to 
develop the municipal field for a Class 
A rating. Planes will be manufactured 
here by the Marion Aircraft Company, 
with C. A. Owens, of the Osgood Shovel 
Company, and George Whysall, general 
manager of the Marion Water Com- 
pany. among the backers. Already one 
monoplane has been built and tested. 
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Him- TRADE TIPS nil 

It has been reported that 

Russell J. Brinkley, Latrobe, Pa., is 
interested in receiving prices on two- 
place training planes and hangars 50 x 
50 feet. 

Whittelscy Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., American con- 
structors and sole distributor of the 
Avian, is ready to receive quotations 
and prices on all classes of material and 
equipment used by airplane manufactur- 

The Atlantic City Aero Club is plan- 
ning to buy a plane for student in- 
struction. 

Bird Wing Commercial Aircraft Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., plans to build an 
additional plant on a site adjoining the 
municipal airport. 

The Spartan Aircraft Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., is taking bids for construction ot 
a hangar at the municipal airport. 

Pioneer Airlines, Inc., Watertown, 
S. D., plans to build additional hangars. 

Davis Flying Service, Atlanta, Ga.. 
will build an additional hangar at 
Candler Field. 

The Reynolds Aviation of North 
Carolina, Inc., will erect hangars and 
shops in municipal airport of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

Southwest Air Fast Express is tak- 
ing bids on construction of a hangar 
at the airport of Tulsa, Okla. 


Fly Vega Non-Stop to Juneau 

LOS ANGELES (calif.) — Report is 
made here by N. S. Hall, Lockheed 
Aircraft Company, that one of the firm’s 
Wasp powered Vega monoplanes 
equipped with Edo pontoons made the 
first non-stop flight from Seattle to 
Juneau, Alaska, on April 15, with 
Anscel C. Eckman piloting the craft 

over the_ 1,000 miles in the time of 7 
hours 35 min., an average speed of 
130+ m.p.h. The plane used is one of 
the six such craft purchased by Alaska- 
Washington Airways for regular serv- 
ice between the two cities. Eckman was 
accompanied in the flight by Robert E. 
Ellis, navigator, and Jack Hallerton, 
mechanic. 


Name Wright R.A.S. Fellow 

GARDEN CITY (l. i„ n. y.)— That 
Mr. T. P. Wright, chief engineer of 
the Airplane Division of the Curtiss 
company, has been elected an Associate 
Fellow of the Royal Aeronautic Society. 
London, England, is announced here. 
Mr. Wright, one of the six Americans 
so honored, was elected following his 
submission to the Royal Aeronautical 
Society of three papers entitled, "Air- 
plane Engineering,” "Structural Anal- 
ysis and Design in Relation to Com- 
mercial Aviation Safety,” and "The 
Relation Between Commercial Airplane 
Design and the Commercial Uses of 
Airplanes.” 
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Him- BRIEFLY Ill 

The Navy Department has granted 
permission for the Graf Zeppelin to use 
the Naval Air Station at Lakehurst for 
one or two trips during 1929. 

Mrs. Louise McPhetridge Thaden, 
holder of the airplane altitude record for 
women, has successfully passed an ex- 
amination for a transport license. 

Sunday. April 14, was set aside as 
Burrell Tibbs Day throughout the state 
in honor of the well known Oklahoma 

Night flights over St. Louis on week- 
ends have been started by the Robertson 
Aircraft Corporation, division of Uni- 
versal Aviation Corporation. 

Universal Air Lines has announced a 
one and a half fare rate to all persons 
travelling to the St. Louis meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers by airplane. May 27-30. 

Another de luxe tri-engined Fokker 
has been produced as a flying office, this 
one being for Lawrence Fisher of the 
Fisher Body Corporation. 

Spurred on by the development of its 
municipal airport and the plans of the 
T. A. T. in that city, the Columbus. 
Ohio. Chamber of Commerce has organ- 
ized an aeronautical division to look- 
after future developments in aeronautics 
in that city. Promotion of an aero- 
nautical show is one of the committee's 


Reg Robbins of Fort Worth. Tex., 
is reported to be remodelling his Whirl- 
wind Ryan in preparation for an attempt 
to better the refueling endurance record 
recently established bv the Question 
Mark. ' 

Waterloo. Ia„ is reported likely to 
get an airplane factory with a capacity 
of 50 planes a month. The machine is 
undestood. to be of a three passenger 
cabin type. 

Representatives of Texas Air Trans- 
port Flying School, Inc., are making a 
flying visit to Texas colleges and uni- 
versities seeking to enroll students in 
the school’s summer vacation course. 

"Aviation and Current Sales Prac- 
tice” was the subject of a speech by 
William B. Stout at the closing session 
of the Mississippi Valley Merchants’ 
and Wholesalers' Conference at St. 
Louis recently. 

New Standard Aircraft Corporation. 
Paterson. N. J., is building four air- 
planes for use by the Clifford Ball 
concern on the Pittsburgli-Cleveland 

Widespread rumors have it that the 
American Blackburn Corporation, rep- 
resenting the English concern in this 
country, may locate its plant at Detroit, 
Mich,.' 

Pan-American Petroleum and Trans- 
port Corporation's new Series A Sikor- 
sky has. .left on a six-day flight over 
New England. The tour will include 
stops at Portland, Me. ; Boston. Mass. : 
Providence, R. I. ; Springfield. Mass. ; 


and Hartford and New Haven. Conn. A 
survey is being made preparatory to the 
establishment of a base by the company. 

The Friendship has started another 
trip to a foreign continent, this time in 
a crate. With it goes Lieut. Claudio A. 
Mejia. 27-years-old chief of the Argen- 
tina Air Service, who will use the ma- 
chine. equipped with three new Wright 
Whirlwinds, for a flight from South 
America to Africa and Europe. 

An Air Corps class in aerial naviga- 
tion is now on a 5.000-mile training 
flight through the eastern part of the 
country. One plane is being used as a 
navigation laboratory, the upper surface 
of the wing being cut away to permit 
free observation and use of navigation 
instruments, radio and magnetic com- 

Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s birth- 
place at Detroit has been bought by the 
Swedish Engineering Society to be pre- 
served as a memorial to the famous 

From the ground to 10,000 feet and 
back again to the ground m 4) minutes 
is a recent perfoimance of a Boeing 
single-place pursuit plane powered with 
a Wasp engine. 

"Safety In the Air" will be the sub- 
ject discussed over the radio in a nation- 
wide hook-up June 29 in the series of 
14 weekly safety talks being conducted 
by the National Safety Council. 

Closing date of the contest being con- 
ducted by the American Society For 
the Promotion of Aviation among boys 
ang girls in grammar schools through- 
out the country on the best thesis en- 
titled 'How May America Most Quick'v 
and Efficiently Promote Aviation In 
Every Community." has been extended 
to November 15. 

The aviation exposition which had 
been planned for Oklahoma City late 

Oklahoma State Fair. 

The Institution of Aeronautics. New 
York City, is carrying on ground 
school instruction using the Rankin sys- 
tem of flying instruction. Arrange- 
ments are being made with flying 
schools in the vicinity for actual air 

Ross Hedley, President of the Pacific 
Air Motors, Inc., Hollywood. Calif., and 
Chester Loomis, his companion and co- 
pilot are on the way to Europe with a 
Stearman which they will use for an 
air tour of Europe, Asia and Africa. 

A by-product of the first round trip 
over the route of the Transcontinental 
Air Transport taken by a passenger will 
be a new map of the airway, which is 
to be produced by the Rand, McNally 
Company. This map is to lie presented 
to each passenger on the trip when 
regular operation starts about July 1. 
The trip across country was made in the 
flying time of 47 hours and 10 minutes. 

Considerable dissatisfaction over the 
new transcontinental air mail schedule 
is being expressed in Omaha, it is re- 
ported. Omaha business concents will 


Country’s Airplanes 
Reach Total of 5,830 

NEW YORK (n. y.)— T here were 
a total of 5.830 registered or identified 
airplanes in the United States and 
Alaska March 30, according to the first 
of a series of bulletins on the distribu- 
tion of aircraft issued by the Aeronaut- 
ical Chamber of Commerce. Of this 
number. 1.389 represented miscellaneous 
or war surplus equipment. 

California again keeps her lead in 
number of craft with a total of 914 
planes. New York taking second with 
573. and Illinois third with 437. Other 
states of the first ten and their number 
of airplanes are; Ohio 320. Pennsyl- 
vania 297, Michigan 293. Texas 293. 
Missouri 266. Oklahoma 192, and W.:-- 
consin 172. 

The bulletins issued are quite thor- 
ough in character, since each state’s 
craft are listed according to type of 
plane and seating capacity. A sum- 
mary list is included as follows: 



not he benefited, it is explained, because 
the planes reach New York the day 
after leaving Omaha, too late for dis- 
tribution the same day. 

A training biplane developed by M. 
R. Bouse, manager of the Von Hoffman 
Flying School. St. Louis. Mo., may be 
put in production by the Von Hoffman 
Aircraft Company. The plane is called 
the "Avon” and is powered with a 
Siemens Halske engine. 

Oklahoma College plans to inaugurate 
courses in aeronautical engineering. 


Aero Branch Drafts 
Air School Rules 

(Continued From Page 1437) 
and eight hours solo. The limited Com- 
mercial Pilot’s classification calls for a 
total of SO hours flying of which not 
less than fifteen hours nor more than 25 
must be dual. Graduates of approved 
schools in this classification must have 
experience on two different types of 
planes other than those used for pri- 

shall be a cabin type. 

Transport Pilot’s School standards 
call for 200 hours of flying time of 
which not less than 35 nor more than 
50 should be dual and check time and 
as such be counted toward the solo fly- 
ing experience required for transport 
pilot's license. A transport pilot, accord- 
ing to the regulations, must have a 
minimum of ten hours solo experience 
in flying each of two distinct types of 
planes other than those used for pri- 
mary dual instruction. He shall also 
have ten hours 50I0 on at least one type 
of cabin plane which shall be not less 
than a four-place type and which shall 
be loaded to normal capacity during 
these prescribed flights. In addition to 
this a Transport Pilot shall have ten 
hours solo experience in night flying. 

The minimum sized field as outlined 
in the regulations for approved schools 
is one having at least 2,000 ft. of effec- 
tive landing area in all directions, with 
clear approaches, or "it shall have land- 
ing strips not less than 500 ft. wide, 
permitting landing in at least eight di- 
rections at all times, the landing strips 
not to cross or converge at angles less 
than 40 deg. nor any one of the landing 
strips to be less than 2,000 ft. in effec- 
tive length with clear approaches ; or it 
shall have two landing strips, one 
aligned with the general direction of the 
prevailing wind, permitting at least 
four-way landing at all times and hav- 
ing clear approaches, the landing strips 
to be at least 500 ft. wide and not less 
than 3,000 ft. in effective length and 
not to cross or converge at an angle of 
less than 60 deg. The dimensions of 
the effective landing area and the effec- 
tive lengths of the landing strips shall 
be increased at altitudes above 1,000 ft. 
in accordance with accepted practice." 

Hangar and shop facilities call for 
sufficient hangar space sufficiently to 
house all airplanes used for instruction 
purposes and sufficient equipment and 
personnel to maintain such planes in an 
airworthy condition as required by the 
Air Commerce Regulations. The total 
number of planes engaged in actual in- 
struction from a given field shall not 
exceed ten planes per 100 acres at any 
one time. Operations shall be limited 
solely to instruction during instruction 
periods where runways only are avail- 
able. 


will last for one year unless suspended 
or revoked for violation of the regula- 
tions. It will be renewed upon satis- 
factory evidence that the school is in 
active operation and an inspection satis- 
factory to an authorized representative 
of the Department of Commerce show- 
ing that the school is maintaining the 
required standards. 

J. S. Mariot, will be in charge of the 
Flying School Regulation Division for 
the Department of Commerce. G. G. 
Budwig, chief of the Inspection Divi- 
sion asserted that flying school in- 
spectors would be ready to inspect 
school applying for approved certificates 
by May 15. 


Scintilla Base in New Orleans 

NEW ORLEANS (l. a.)— Announce- 
ment is made that a Scintilla station has 
been established at 724 Girod Street, 
this city, by William F. Surgi. A com- 
plete line of Scintilla parts and com- 
plete units will be carried, and service 
will be given on all types of aircraft 
magnetos, according to the announce- 
ment made by Mr. Surgi. 


New Firms Announced 

Aeri ai. Surveys of Pittsburgh, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; by R. E. Dake and Rus- 
sell P. Hay and Helen J. Hay ; to oper- 
ate an aerial survey map-making adver- 
tising and general aircraft service. 

Taylor Brothers Aircraft Corpo- 
ration of Bradford, Pa.; capital $100.- 
000 ; L. S. Bannister, treasurer ; to 
manufacture and operate aircraft. 

Federal Aviation Corporation. 
New York City; capital, 1,000,000 
shares; Wallace P. Zacliry, secretary: 
to invest in securities of aviation com- 

Aviation Credit Corporation, New 
York City; capital, $2,000,000; to fi- 
nance aviation activities. 

Birmingham Passenger Airways. 
Inc.. Birmingham, Ala.; capital, $2,000; 
by D. B. McCracken, president and 
treasurer; Walter W. Wise, secretary, 
and A. L. Warren : to carry on taxi and 
instruction work. 

Newton Flying Service, Jamcs- 
‘ »' y.; by Archie Newton and 

: to carry on a general flying 
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Adams-Tolman Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Aberdeen, Wash.; by W. L. 
Adams, Phil Tolman and John W. 
Clark, Jr. 

Air Tours, Inc., Seattle, Wash.; 
capital $50,000; by J. P. Livermore, H. 

B. Crisler, C. E. Howell and D. M. 
Beard. 

Northern Aero, Inc., New York 
City; by Alexis Dawydoff, Hyman 
Heith and Peter L. Salussolia; to con- 
duct a general aeronautical agency. 

National Airports, Inc., Buffalo. 
N. Y. ; by Horace C. Winch, -Richard 
S. Kyle and Ansley W. Sawyer ; to pro- 
vide air navigation facilities. 

Eckerson Flying Service, Spring- 
field, Ore.; capital. $15,000; by James 

C. Stovall, May Douglas Stovall and 
Gilbert H. Eckerson. 

Tennessee Aircraft Corporation, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ; capital $25,000 ; by 
Bradley Betterton, C. P. Lewclen and 
Farr Nutter; to establish a training 
school, operate a taxi service and scenic 

Crown Aircraft Corporation, Los 
... Angeles, Calif.; capital $500,000; by Z. 

— S. Freeman, Thomas B. Wright, J. G. 
;,t Richardson M. M. Brockway and J. E. 

— Haley. 

Aerial Service Corporation, Ham- 
mondsport. N. Y„ has filed a certificate 
in the office of the Secretary of State 
changing its corporate name to Mercury 
Aircraft, Inc. 

Newhamco Air Service, Concord. 
N. H„ headed by Lieut. R. S. Fogg; to 
take over the New Hampshire Aviation 
& Marine Company recently acquired 
from R. S. Fogg. 

Ohio Falls Airport Company. 
Louisville, Ky. ; capital $50,000 ; to 
build and operate an airport. 
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AIRPORTS AND AIRLINES 



Arrange Radio 
System Into Chicago 

CHICAGO (ill.) — Owing to the fact 
that the radio directional beam cannot 
be bent around the curve in the airway 
between Cleveland and Chicago, caused 
by the lower end of Lake Michigan, it 
has been necessary to install a radio 
range beacon at Goshen, Ind.. and a 
marker beacon at Chicago. There will 
be no directional beacon station at the 
latter terminal, it is reported. Planes 
westbound from Cleveland will follow 
the west beam from there until the east 
beam of the new Goshen station is 
picked up and then followed to its 

From Goshen the west beam of the 
Goshen station will be followed until 
the signals of the marker beacon located 
at Calumet. Ind., and Lansing. Ohio, are 
heard by the pilot. This will give him 
his position and shortly after he will 
be able to pick up the marker beacon 
at the Chicago Municipal Airport. A 
directional beacon is being installed at 
Sterling, 111., by the Aeronautics Branch 
as a continuance of the transcontinental 
system. With the completion of the 
Goshen, Ind., unit the radio beacon sys- 
tem over the whole New York-Chicago 
route will be complete. 

Louisville Seeks 
Base for Dirigibles 

LOUISVILLE (ky.)— Creation of an 
airship base here which might serve 
the Graf Zeppelin and other dirigibles 
on forthcoming trans-Atlantic flights is 
being considered by the Pennsylvania 
and Louisville & Nashville railroads, the 
local Board of Trade, and the Kentucky 
Hydrogen-Oxygen Company. 

The latter company supplied fuel gas 
for the Graf Zeppelin's last ocean flight 
and there is considerable enthusiasm 
over the project to locate a mooring 
mast and other facilities near the local 
plant, enabling a saving of about $5,000 
on each trip the airship makes to this 
country. 

Arrangements for financing this en- 
terprise are reported already underway. 
The two railroad concerns are said to 
be ready to erect a mooring mast and 
hangar if the city is selected as the 
American terminal for the Zeppelins. 


Buys New Curtiss Field 

NEW YORK (n.y.)— The new Curtiss 
Field is to be at Valley Stream, L. I., 
it has been reported here. The Curtiss 
Flying Service, which has been oper- 
ating at Mineola for ten years, is said 
to have bought a tract of 270 acres 
which it will start to develop at once. 


Central Expands May 1 

WICHITA (kan.)— Passenger service 
between Wichita and Kansas City and 
between Wichita and Oklahoma City 
will start by May 1, according to E. A. 
Watkins, president of Central Air Lines, 
which now operates passenger planes 
between Wichita and Tulsa. Okla. 
Travel Air monoplanes will be used. 
The next extension move of the com- 
pany will be service to Omaha and 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Varney Announces 
New Passenger Service 

BOISE (idaho) — Passenger service 
linking several cities of the Pacific 
Northwest with the transcontinental at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to begin opera- 
tion about August 1 . has been announced 
here by Walter T. Varney, president 
of Varney Air Lines. Seven and one- 
half-hour service daily between Salt 
Lake and Portland, Ore., and return, 
with stops at Boise and Pasco. Wash., 
will be negotiated with Fokkcr tri- 
engined planes. 

Leaving Salt Lake at 9 a.m. Pacific 
time, the west-bound plane will arrive 
in Portland at 4:30 p.m. East bound 
the time of departure and arrival will 
be one-half hour earlier. Coincidentally 
with this announcement the Mainer 
Flying Service indicated that it would 
institute daily routes between Pasco 
and Spokane, Wash., and between 
Portland and Seattle, Wash., to tie in 
with the time schedule of the Salt 
Lake-Boise-Pasco-Portland run. 


Warn Against Hasty Building 

NEW YORK (n. y.) — Warnings 
against too hasty airport construction 
without proper consultation with com- 
petent authorities were repeated here 
recently at the aviation day program of 
the Architectural and Allied Arts Ex- 
position at the Grand Central Palace. 
The lectures and exhibits indicated the 
extent to which architects are consider- 
ing the influence airports will have on 
the arrangement and construction of the 
city in the future, the most interesting 
being a model of a city built somewhat 
in the shape of football stadium with 
obstructions increasing in height ac- 
cording to the distance they are removed 
from the airport area. 


Kentucky Starts Marking Drive 

LOUISVILLE (ky.)— Every com- 
munity in this state is being asked to 
air mark a permanent building in a 
campaign launched at Frankfort recently, 
under auspices of the Kentucky Air 
Board and the Kenmcky Progress Com- 
mission. 


United Purchases 
Important Interests 

Combination Effected 
With Pan American Units 
NEW YORK (N.Y.)— The reigning 
spirit of combinations, mergers and ex- 
pansions within the aircraft industry 
goes merrily on, the latest involving 
United Aircraft & Transport Corpora- 
tion and Aviation Corporation of the 
Americas. The former has acquired a 
substantial interest in the latter and the 
transaction unites substantial eastern 
and western resources in support of air 
lines which, considered together, con- 
stitute the longest in the world under 
one head. 

The United organization controls 
Boeing Air Transport, Pacific Air 
T ransport and the Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft Company, while the latter controls 
the Pan American Airways the Mexi- 
can Aviation Company and Pan Ameri- 
can-Grace Airways. These represent 
more than half of the transcontinental 
line in this country, the Pacific Coast 
line and lines to South and Central 
America and Caribbean Sea points. 

United acquires 50,000 shares of the 
capital stock of Aviation Corporation 
of the Americas. There is involved 
also an agreement for the exchange of 
traffic between the Pan American Air- 
ways System and the operating units of 
the United interests. Aviation Corpo- 
ration will receive an option to acquire 
the Latin American Air Transport 
Company which has a Mexican air mail 
contract from Tiajuana via Mexicali 
Nogales and Mexico City to Tatachula. 
This previously was held by United. 

This consolidation may mean eventu- 
ally through service from Pacific Coast 
points to Mexico City' and South Amer- 
ica. United will be represented on the 
board of directors of Aviation Corpora- 
tion of the Americas by Frederick B. 
Rentschler, president of the United Air- 
craft & Transport Corporation and the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company. 
This board of directors is headed by 
Richard F. Hoyt. 

A new American corporation to oper- 
ate the Tijuana-Mexico City route prob- 
ably will be organized. Pacific Air 
Transport as a unit of United probably 
will operate south from San Diego to 
Tijuana. This company also proposes 
to operate the service from Seattle to 


Union Airways Promoting Line 

SPOKANE (wash.) — Plans for opera- 
tion of a passenger line from Spokane 
to the Twin Cities have been announced 
here by Union Airways, 
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Airport Building 
Continues Active 

Boeing and JV.A.E. 

Projects Prominent 

Two of the largest of the many air- 
port projects now under way in many 
parts of the country are those at Boeing 
Field. Seattle. Wash., and at the West- 
ern Air Express terminal at Pasadena. 
Calif. About $1,500,000 is to be spent 
ultimately on the former. Work is being 
rushed on the group of buildings and 
the preparation of the ground on the 
latter in hope that it may be occupied 
by the middle of May. 

The passenger depot of the Boeing 
project embodies some interesting fea- 
tures. It will consist of three building 
units, each connected by a bridge serv- 
ing doubly as a concourse for passen- 
gers and a roof over the planes stationed 
below, ready to receive or discharge. 
The passengers pass from the main 
building along the bridge to the outer 
buildings, descend to the loading plat- 
forms between the buildings, or piers, 
and enter the machines without expo- 
sure to the weather. 


Each of the three buildings will be 
one story high with mezzanine floor. 
On the outer building will be a two- 
story tower. The first building will 
house the main depot and administration 
offices. Other offices will be located in 
the other buildings. 

Construction at the Pasadena terminal 
includes a hexagonal steel and concrete 
service hangar, having a diameter of 
286 feet and six doors, each 126 feet 
wide. Stock and locker rooms are lo- 
cated in the center of the hangar. Elec- 
tric devices will be installed to open 
all six doors immediately in case of 
fire. The floor will be tilted slightly 

large machine in case of emergency. An 
operating hangar 420 feet long and 85 
feet deep will accommodate seven large 
passenger planes and four mail planes. 
Other buildings projected include a pas- 
senger depot and machine shops. 

Contracts have been awarded for 
nearly a mile and a half of concrete 
runways at the Barren Island Munici- 
pal Airport. New York City. Construc- 
tion is reported proceeding rapidly on 
the 380 acres comprising this tract 
which .is being developed under the 
supervision of Clarence Chamberlin. 
Work is being started at once on a tract 
between Mqntclair and Paterson, N. J., 
by what is known as the Essex Airport. 
Inc. The 100 acres are expected to 
make a valuable unit in the chain of 
fields surrounding New York City. 

Clearing and grading of the 640 acres 
recently acquired by Duluth, Minn., for 
a municipal airport is in progress. It 
is planned to have the airport available 
by late summer. Through_condemna- 


tion proceedings Spokane. Wash., has 
added 17 acres to its airport. Follow- 
ing assurance from Henry Ford that he 
would sell or lease enough land north 
of Hamilton. Ohio, for an airport, there 
has been considerable progress there 
in drafting plans and estimating cost 
of the complete project. 

South Oklahoma City interests are 
promoting the idea of a municipal air- 
port in the river bottom lands of the 
North Canadian River. Lieut. F. B. 
Connell, commanding officer of the Oak- 
land Airport naval reserve squadron, is 
seeking construction of a hangar 90 x 
120 ft. to house the unit’s activities. 
San Juan. Porto Rico has been assured 
an airport with the granting of a 30- 
year lease to Pan American Airways 
for a tract of land. Work is progressing 
on the $75,000 hangar for Curtiss Fly- 
ing Service at Mars Hill. Indianapolis 

In the $4,000,000 bond issue recently 
voted by the city of St. Louis is in- 
cluded $2,000,000 for the development 
of the municipal airport at Bridgeton, 
Mo. Alexandria. Va., expects to have 
a municipal airport on the Washington- 
Richinond highway within a few days. 
The new Modesto. Calif., airport is ex- 
pected to be ready by the middle of 
May and construction of hangar and 
other buildings will start as soon as the 
field is finished. Gravelly Point at 
Washington, D. C., is reported to re- 
main the favorite site for the Capital's 
airport development after an intensive 
survey of six promising sites by experts. 

Contracts have been awarded at 
Denver for installation of lighting at 
tile municipal airport and for construc- 
tion of an administration building. 
Back Aircraft Corporation has awarded 
the contract for the construction of the 
second unit of its plant at the Van Nuvs, 
Calif.. Municipal Airport. Contracts 
for hangars have been let at Winston- 
Salem. N. C., Municipal Airport ; Fort 
Worth. Tex.. Municipal Airport, and 
Superior, Wis., Municipal Airport. 


Plans Medal 
For Mail Pilots 

WASHINGTON (d. c.)— 
Provision of a medal of 
honor presented pilots of the 
air mail for deeds of heroism 
or extraordinary achievement 
in the service is included in 
a bill introduced to the House 
of Representatives, April 15. 
by Representative Clyde 
Kelly, of Pennsylvania. This 
medal will be presented by 
the President. One medal 
only is being awarded to 
those eligible. Additional 
acts of heroism would be 
recognized by a bar. 


Kansas Air Tour 
To Include 23 Stops 

WICHITA (ran.)— At least 23 Kan- 
sas towns and cities will be visited by 
a fleet of at least 20 planes during the 
second animal all-Kansas air tour and 

Wichita. The tour is being sponsored 
by the Kansas chapters of the National 
Aeronautic Association. A half day 
will lie spent at each stop and a program 
of air races and stunts, for which cash 
prizes will be awarded, will be con- 

Communities which probably will be 
visited are Hutchinson. Pratt. Dodge 
City, Liberal, Garden City. Colby. 
Goodland. Norton. Hays. Russell. Ells- 
worth. Salina, Concordia. Washington. 
Horton. Topeka, Kansas City, Kan., Ft. 
Scott. Pittsburg, Coffeyville. Neodesha 
and Emporia. 

Preliminary arrangements for the 
tour have been completed by A. E. Mer- 
riam. Kansas governor for the N.A.A., 
who interviewed officials of the cities 
to be visited. Marcellus M. Murdock, 
president of the Wichita chapter of the 
N.A.A. also is helping to complete ar- 
rangements for the tour. 

Early last spring Kansas flyers spent 
a week touring for the purpose of stimu- 
lating interest in airport development 
and in tilt N.A.A. It was followed 
later in the summer by a second tour, 
a different group of cities being visited. 
The two tours resulted in the establish- 
ment of more than a score of N.A.A. 
chapters in the state, and die establish- 
ment of a number of landing fields. 


Davison Pleads for Small Lines 

UTICA (N. Y.)— More attention to 
local and intra-state air lines and flying 
companies was urged upon bankers at- 
tending the local Institute of Bankers 
by F. Trubee Davison, assistant secre- 
tary of war for aeronautics. Trunk air 
lines are being amply financed, he de- 
clared, and pointed out that the so- 
called interurban systems are equally 
deserving. He credited bankers with 
occupying a key position in the matter 
of fostering and promoting air services 
of all sorts. 


Plan Summer Resort Service 

BOSTON (mass.) — Week-end pas- 
senger service to Bar Harbor. Me.. Cape 
Cod and Nantucket Island in Mas- 
sachusetts are included in summer 
schedules Boston aircraft companies 
have lined-up at present. Both Colonial 
Air Transport, and Curtiss Flying Serv- 
ice of New England, expect to run 
planes between Boston and these points. 


Air Mail Increases 

WASHINGTON (d.c.)— Air mail 

poundage amounted to 517.560 in 
March, an increase of 77.741 lb. over 
February, according to figures an- 
nounced by Post Master General 
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Robertson to Combine 
Mail and Passengers 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — The Robertson 
division of the Universal Aviation 
Corporation, operators of the St. Louis- 
Chicago air mail line, announces that 
passengers will be carried in mail 
planes beginning May 1. coincident 
with putting into service three Boeing 
combination mail and passenger planes. 
The present St. Louis-Cliicago pas- 
senger lines, operating on a different 
schedule, will be continued by the 
Robertson firm. 

The new Hornet powered Boeing 
planes have an inclosed cabin seating 
four passengers, a mail compartment 
and an open cockpit for the pilot. The 
regular air-mail schedule will be fol- 
lowed. Planes leave Lambert-St. Louis 
Feld at 4:15 p.m. and arrive at Chicago 
at 7:15. stopping at Springfield and Pe- 
oria. Southbound planes leave Chicago 
at 6 a.m. and arrive here at 9:15 a. ill. 


T.A.T. Moves Headquarters 

WASHINGTON (n. c.)— Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, Inc., was closing 
up shop” in the Carlton Hotel here 
Wednesday. April 24. removing its 
headquarters and staff to St. Louis. Col. 
Paul Henderson, however, will retain 
offices in Washington in the Southern 
Building. The T.A.T. definitely has 
been granted 20 radio wave lengths in 
the aircraft band for use by its planes 
on the air-rail hookup tentatively sched- 
uled to go into operation in July. These 
frequencies are to he used bv transmit- 
ters aboard the planes. In making the 
assignments, the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion announced that they were to be 
employed on a temporary basis pending 
the formulation of a governmental pol- 
icy respecting aeronautical radio. 


Mamer Low Patrol Bidder 

SPOKANE (wash.)— Mamer Flying 
Service of Spokane was low bidder for 
the 1929 airplane forest tire patrol con- 
tract for the Spokane district, it was 
announced April 16 by Howard E. 
Flint, district forester, whose headquar- 
ters are in Missoula, Mont. Mr. Flint 
said he will recommend award of the 
contract to the Mamer service. Whirl- 
wind powered Stearman planes will be 
used. The Mamer service held the con- 
tract last year. The area of the patrol 
covers northeastern Washington, north- 
ern Idaho and western Montana. 


Open Field Near Lake Erie 

FREDONIA (X. v.) — An airport has 
hcen officially opened here, known as 
the Dunkirk-Fredonia Landing Field. 
R. W. Wood has been named as man- 
ager. It is expected the new field will 
prove valuable to pilots traversing the 
route between Buffalo and Cleveland, 
especially in stormy weather. The 
equipment of the field includes boundary 
and obstacle lights. 


Plans Seven-Day Schedule 

BIRMINGHAM (ala.) — Beginning 
May 1, Southern Air Transport will 
begin operating seven days a week over 
the Atlanta-Houston. Texas line, in con- 
junction with the seven-day schedule 
recently announced by Pitcairn on the 
New York-Atlanta-Miami line. 


Proposed Air Line 
For China Described 

NEW YORK (x. v.) — Further infor- 
mation about the recently announced 
plan of Curtiss interests to operate an 
airplinc in China reveals that the 
project will be handled by the Aviation 
Exploration. Inc., of this city, one of 
the Curtiss organizations. Mail will 
be carried for the Nanking National 
Government, sponsored by the China 
National Aviation Corporation which 
is subletting the contract to the Ameri- 
can company. 

The contract has a sliding scale oi 
from $1.50 a pound to $4.50 a pound, 
according to the size of the load carried. 
It is proposed to operate three lines 
linking Nanking. Peking. Canton, 
Shanghai and Hankow. Service is to 
begin within six months. Maj. William 
B. Robertson and Comdr. Rowland 
Riggs represented the Curtiss interests 
in the negotiations. 


Airport Lenders at Wichita 

WICHITA (kan.)— William F. Cent- 
ner, of the Aeronautics Branch, and 
Harry Wright, of the Capper Publica- 
tions. Topeka, Kan., were chief speak- 
ers at the Kansas conference on airports 
which opened in Wichita April 20. 
Speakers at the conference session in- 
clude Robert Hasty. Wichita attorney, 
who helped put through the new state 
airport law; Wilbur Neely, prominent 
in the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce : Alfred MacDonald, director of 
Wichita parks, who will have charge of 
Wichita’s new 640-acre airport, and 
Ralph Middlekauff, investment broker 
of this city. 


Passenger Line to be Resumed 

NEW ORLEANS (la.) — Southern 
Air Transport has bought the Menefee 
Airways. Inc., field here for about $37,- 
000 and has appropriated $20,000 for its 
improvement. At present it has only one 
hangar and is without night flying 
facilities. Wien placed in condition 
about June 1. passenger service between 
Houston and Atlanta recently inter- 
rupted will be resumed. 


Plan 21-Hour Weather Service 

OAKLAND (calif.) — Beginning May 
1. coincident with the establishment of 
a new night transcontinental air mail 
service, the government weather bureau 
at the Oakland Airport will furnish 24- 
honr service, keeping a staff of meteor- 
ologists on 8-hour shifts, according to 
D. M. Little, in charge of the bureau. 
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San Diego Makes 
Bids for U. S. Bases 

SAN DIEGO (calif.) — Additional 
government aeronautical activities are 
being sought here. A determined bid 
is being made by joint donation of 520 
acres of land on the north shore of 
San Diego Bay by this city and Chula 
Vista to keep here the West Coast 
Army Air Depot, at present located at 
Rockwell Field. This is to be moved to 
make room for additional tactical units. 

Another drive is in progress to secure 
the proposed Navy dirigible base and to 
accomplish this a $250,000 bond issue 
has been floated to create a 1.000-acre 
airport for lighter-than-air craft at 
Camp Kearny. This would be a mu- 
nicipal airport supplementing the pres- 
one on the bay. known as the Lind- 
bergh Field on the bay. The site is 
being offered lo the Navy Department 
hv Maj. T. C. MacAuley at Washington. 

Additional stimulus to the latter proj- 
ect has been the announcement of the 
Goodvear-Zeppelin Corporation that it 
proposes to establish a commercial dir- 
igible line for freight and passengers 
between California and the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands in 1932. This 

New York to Honolulu, and is con- 
sidered likely to be an important point 


Lauds “Blinker” System 

OAKLAND (calif.) — Extension of 
the "blinker” system of broadcasting 
weather reports to pilots, on trial at the 
Livermore Airport under United States 
Government auspices, looms with a re- 
port that the system has been pro- 
nounced satisfactory. The system, by 
which code messages are flashed from a 
battery of colored lights, has proven the 
most reliable metlicx] of communication 
with planes in flight, in the absence of 
radio communication. D. M. Little, di- 
rector of the United States weather 
bureau at Oakland Airport, declares. 


Denies Northwest Sold 

DETROIT (Mint.) — Harold H. 
Emmons, of Detroit, president of North- 
west Airways. Inc., operators of the 
Chicago -Twin Cities passenger and 
mail service, recently denied reports 
circulated during the All-American Air- 
craft Show, that Universal Air Lines, 
operators over the same route, had pur- 
chased the Northwest company. 


Universal Surveys New Route 

ST. LOUIS (mo.) — Universal Avia- 
tion Corporation has started a survey 
of facilities between Kansas City, St. 
Louis and Cleveland relative to estab- 
lishing a passenger route between the 
three cities about May 15. The com- 
pany now operates lines between St. 
Louis and Chicago and St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 
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Extend Insurance 
For Air Travelers 

BERLIN (gehmanv ) — Following; the 
apparently successful operation of the 
automatic travelers' insurance policies 
on Austrian and German planes, the 
arrangement has been extended to in- 
clude Swiss and Czechoslovakian air 
lines. Passengers buy their regular 
tickets and are insured at the expense 
of the operating company for that flight. 
Those wishing additional insurance may 
do so at their own expense. 

On the Bcrlin-Dresden-Prague-Vienua 
line, for instance, passengers are insured 
at the amount of $5,920, in case of death, 
with total. and permanent disability and 
injury recompense being arranged on a 
sliding scale. The Swiss insurance 
amounts to $5,000 in case of death. 
$10,000 for total disability and $4 a 
day for temporary disability for as long 
as the passenger in unable to resume 


Indian Airways. Ltd., Active 

LONDON (England) — Following the 
British Government's policy of encour- 
aging the various units of the Empire to 
develop their own sections of the fast- 
growing empire airways, it has been 
announced that the Indian Airways, 
Ltd., is undertaking the extension of 
the present London-Karachi line through 
to Delhi. A contract has been placed 
for this section to be in operation this 
year. Another contract has been placed 
for the Delhi-Calcutta section which 
will be opened next year. Imperial Air- 
ways is assisting and ultimately the air- 
way will extend through to Australia by 
way of Singapore. 

South Africa Plans Services 

CAPE TOWN (south Africa)— Air 
transport service between here and 
various important communities in 
South Africa arc being promoted under 
flnancial encouragement of the govern- 
ment and private interests. Backers of 
plans for a weekly mail service between 
the Rand and Cape Town and another 
group interested in a line between here 
and Johannesburg has been reported to 
be considering using American planes. 
The latter is interested, it is said, in a 
large American all-metal, tri-engined 
monoplane. 


Sikorskys for Hawaii 

HONOLULU (t. h.) — Inter-Island 
Airways, which plans to open an air 
mail, passenger and freight service 
between various points in the Hawaiian 
archipelago this summer, has ordered 
four Sikorsky amphibions. the first to 
be delivered about August 9. 


Resume Rimouski Mail Line 

OTTAWA (Canada) — Air mail serv- 
ice between this city, Montreal and 
Rimouski was resumed Thursday, April 
25. The semi-weekly trips each way 
speed up the trans-Atlantic mails from 
24 to 96 hours and mails from the 
Maritime Provinces about eighteen 
hours. Arrangements are being made 
to light the airport at Rimouski this 
year so that night flying may be added. 


Foreign News Briefs 

An electrical device attached to the 
compass of a plane has been developed 
in England to operate an alarm signal 
which arouses the pilot, if lie allows 
his machine to go away .from its course. 

It is reported in London on the 
anniversary of his successful east-west 
trans-Atlantic flight that Capt. Herr- 
man Koehl declared that the airship is 
the most promising machine for regular 
trans-ocean flying. 

Jean Assolaut and Rene Lcfevre, 
French airmen, are on their way to 
New York to prepare for a trans- 
Atlantic flight attempt in May, using a 
Bernard monoplane with Hispano- 
Suiza engine. 

A large and thoroughly up to date 
airport is to be constructed, at Carta- 
gena, Colombia, to include a hotel, res- 
taurant and complete repair shop. 

Scadta opened its mail and passenger 
service between Colombia and the 
Canal Zone April 17. The first flight 
was made by a Dornier Wal and a 

Powerful radio equipment which is 
expected to be able to provide conver- 


sation between the airship and the 
United States Naval radio stations will 
be tried out between the Graf zeppelin 
and the American stations during the 
next Mediterranean flight. 

The ninth Fairchild cabin plane built 
for commercial use is still in the service 
of the Mexican Aviation Company, and 
in the last eighteen months has flown 
155 hours without a major overhaul. 
In that time it has been used on a 
variety of transport service, including 
carrying nitro-glycerinc and other sup- 
plies to the mining districts. 

A license to manufacture Fokker air- 
craft has been acquired by the Avia 
Aeroplane Manufacturing Company in 
Czechoslovakia. 

England's four customs airports at 
Croydon, Southampton and Dover are 
to be supplemented by fields at Har- 
wich, Hull and Leith. 

Progress in American flying was 
praised recently by Capt. Frederick E. 
Guest, who is promoting in England 
the National Flying Services. Ltd. 

American and Canadian aeronautical 
groups are reported interested in the 
combined air meet and aircraft exposi- 
tion to be staged by the Winnipeg Fly- 
ing Club, May 25. The meet will be- 
held in the afternoon and the exhibition 
of planes, accessories and equipment in 
the evening. 

Pan American Airways is sending a 
survey Sikorsky amphibion along the 
northern coast of South America to 
study air transportation possibilities in 


Colonel Fisher announces the begin- 
ning of production at Stratford, Ontario, 
of Wallace Touroplanes, where a 107- 
acre airport is being built. 



French Launch De Luxe Machines 
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Truscon Steel Hangar Door 

A SPECIAL door for airplane hangars in which 
limited space is available for operation of the door 
units in opening and closing, has been developed and is 
being manufactured by the Truscon Steel Company of 
Youngstown, O. 

This door is applicable to any kind of hangar con- 
struction, and is not limited to Truscon Standard Steel 
Hangars. It may be used on any size of door opening. 

The frame of the door is of heavy gauge tubular cop- 
l>er alloy steel, mitered and reinforced at the corners 
and electrically welded at all joints, or. if preferred, 
structural steel shapes may be substituted for tubes in 
the frame. 

The lower sections arc solid steel panels made from 
cold-rolled copper alloy sheets, full pickled, reannealed 
and patent leveled. Any desired area may be built of 
standard steel window sections to permit adequate day- 
lighting of the hangar. The door design is in harmony 
with recognized architectural practice, thus giving to the 
building a unified and effective exterior, 

Truscon hangar doors are not suspended from over- 
head tracks, but are equipped with Timken roller bear- 
ing trucks operating on tracks embedded in the concrete 
floor. Alemite lubrication maintains these trucks in easy 
operating condition. Doors of this type. 35 ft. high and 
in 20 ft. leaves, used in the Airplane Assembly building 
at Wright Field, can be closed easily and quickly by one 

A light guide rail at the top insures accurate alignment 
without adding to the weight supported by the wide- 
spanning overhead structure. These doors are made to 
operate in either of two ways. Many of the most modem 
hangars, including the one at Bettis Field. McKeesport. 
Pa., the Canadian Colonial Airways at Albany. N. Y. 
and that at the Newark. (N. J.) airport, use straight 
slide doors which, when opened, disappear into towers 
or other auxiliary portions of the hangar structure. 

This arrangement is popular because it leaves the en- 
tire hangar opening unobstructed, admitting a 100-ft. 
plane to a lOCLft. hangar. The architectural effects pro- 
vided in most new type hangar construction provide 
convenient storage space for the doors of this style when 

Round-the-corner doors, which fit snugly against the 
sides of the hangar near the opening, are used in the 
U. S. Air Service assembly building at Wright Field. 
Dayton. O., on the N.A.T. hangar at Chicago, and on 
many other up-to-date structures. They are preferred 
where the plan of the building does not provide space 
for the opening of the straight slide doors and where 
there is no objection to narrowing slightly the door 
opening by storing opened doors at the sides. 

In addition to these specialized hangar doors, the 
Truscon Steel Company also manufactures steel roof 
decks of light weight, which, insulated and waterproofed, 
are widely used on all kinds of hangars. A recent in- 
stallation of this type of roof is on the new United States 
Navy Hangars at Coco Solo. Canal Zone. Complete 
steel hangars of standardized parts also can be furnished. 



Steel roofs, steel windows, doors, concrete reinforcing 
and other standard building parts have liecn tested 
through widely varied and long-term use under all kinds 
of conditions. These have been adapted to the require- 
ments of aviation and are included in the products of 
the company. 

Special literature on the new hangar doors, as well as 
other Truscon products, has been prepared and will 
be mailed to anyone asking for information. 


Koza Angle Drill 

A NEW model of close-quarter angle drill is offered 
by Charles A. Koza. of Rochester. New York. This 
tool makes possible the drilling of holes up to J in. in 
diameter, at an angle of 90 deg., and within a s|tacc be- 
tween walls as narrow as 
one inch. The designer 
has made use of draw-in 
chucks revolving in a head 
of narrow proportions, and 
driven by means of flexible 
shaft, which in turn may 
be driven from any source 
of power available. A small 
electric drill has been found 
by experience to be satis- 
factory for this purpose. 

The transmission mech- 
anism in the head of the 
drill consists of spiral gear- 
ing at a ratio of two to one 
and a very smooth running 
and efficient tool is the 
result. The greatest field 
of usefulness for the new tool will probably be developed 
in the fabrication of structural members of aircraft. This 
class of work entails the drilling of innumerable bolt and 
rivet holes, mostly of small size, but very often in places 
extremely difficult to reach with the types of tools hith- 
erto available. 



Markwell No. I76Tacker 

M ANY aircraft manufacturers have increased pro- 
duction by the use of the No. 176 tacker manu- 
factured by the A. C. Markwell Mfg. Co., 171 Franklin 
St„ New York City. This stapling machine is used in 
fastening plywood to the wing spars, tacking veneer 
gussets in certain types of wooden rib construction, 
fastening together various pieces of rib and wing stay 
assemblies, preliminary fastening of fabric on the wnigs, 
tacking rubber step plates on planes, tacking upholstery 
and lining Ixxly of the plane, and attaching thin duralu- 
min sheets to the body. 

The machine is constructed of pressed steel plates and 
can withstand extremely rough usage. It has a capacity 
of 105 staples together with a reserve chamber holding 
420 more. It is light and easy to operate. 
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Brake Testing Machine 

T HE Cowdrey Dynamic Brake Testing Machine is 
essentially an electric motor driven transmission 
dynamometer. It measures the braking effort of each 
braked wheel of an airplane, by turning the wheel when 
the brake is applied and measuring the force in terms 
of "pounds of road pull." This device is manufactured 
by The Cowdrey Machine Works. Fitchburg. Mass. 

When the current is turned on. the electric motor 
drives a worm and worm gear through a universal joint. 
The shaft of the worm gear and the rear roll shaft are in 
line. The worm gear shaft has a pilot bearing in the 
end of the rear roll shaft. These two shafts are con- 
nected by a counter shaft having a gear and pinion mesh- 
ing with mating gear and pinion on the roll shaft and 
worn gear shaft. This counter shaft is mounted in a 
housing which oscillates about the worm gear and roll 
shafts. The above nest of gears forms an epicyelic train, 
the torque of which train is carried through scale beams 
to the scale head which is calibrated in terms of “pounds 
of road pull." Each braked wheel is operated by a 
separate dynamometer unit. The entire transmission is 
mounted on ball bearings and alloy steel gears are used, 
all operating in a bath of oil. to minimize wear. The 
front roll is connected to the rear roll by a roller chain. 

The speed reduction is such that heavy braking torque 
can be measured with a comparatively small motor. The 
airplane wheel travels about 1 1 ft. per minute. This slow 
speed enables brakes to lie adjusted while the brake tester 
is running and also enables the magnitude of the braking 
effort to be noted at any point during the revolution. 

The airplane to he tested is taxied up to the machine 
and then each brake tester unit can be moved into posi- 
tion so that the airplane wheels will be in line with the 
ruways approaching each unit, the units being mounted 
on flanged wheels operating on two rails. The airplane 
is rolled into position so that each wheel rests on the rolls 
of each dynamometer unit. The plane is then anchored 
so that it will not move when the testers are started. 

Two models are manufactured : the l hp. machine for 
4.000 lb. weight of airplane on both wheels combined, and 
the 3 hp. machine for 24,000 lb. weight of airplane on 
both wheels combined. 


SIDE SLIPS 


Valve and Cotter Pin Tool 

A '; INSTRUMENT for inserting, spreading and pull- 
ing cotter pins has been developed by the Billings & 
Spencer Co., Hartford, Conn. The B & S Valve and 


By Robert R. Osborn 

A number of the Australian papers are making some 
very pointed comments on the "Southern Cross fiasco,” 
and. according to the news reports. Captains Kingsford- 
Smith and Ulm have entered suit against them for libel. 
Just another proof of the truth of Mr. Heywood Broun’s 
famous comment that “Fame is as fleeting as a ferry 
boat shoe shine.” Apparently the only way to stay a 
hero is to quit while you’re still champion — and well 
bet that every student with two or more hours solo would 
like to give Colonel I.indbergh some pointers on the 
proper way to make one-wheel landings. 


At Roosevelt Field. Long Island, the other day 
we saw some photographs being taken of what 
appeared to be one of the Old Gold blindfold 
cigarette tests. We didn't have time to inquire 
which cigarette had come out first in that par- 
ticular test but our impression is that most pilots 
are getting themselves into and out of so many 
embarrassing situations, that they must lie light- 
ing Murads most of the time. 


“Beaxs axd Sxails Lost Fliers’ Food" — Headline. 
The intrepid Aviator says he can remember not so very 
long ago when the proper answer to any comment along 
this line was. “Well. Buddy, if you don’t like the stuff, 
why not drop in and tell General Pershing about it?" 


A news story says that Mr. William B. Leeds and a 
party of four hired a Sikorsky amphibian to go over to 
a New Jersey lake when the fishing season opened re- 
cently. We're sorry to have to say it. and you'll admit 
that it is seldom that we descend to this sort of humor. 



Cotter Pin Tool is of forged steel. 9| in. in length, and 
has a black lacquer finish. 

The jaws of the tool hold the cotter pin for inserting ; 
and the extremity of one of the grip handles, which is 
flat and beveled, spreads the cotter pin. A hooked ex- 
tremity is provided on the other grip handle which is 
intended to pull the pin out. 


All of the “aviation centers of the United States” will 
be glad to hear that Chicago is now the aviation center. 
That city’s superintendent of airports is reported to have 
said in a recent speech. "Chicago is now the aviation 
center of the country, and in March 3,360 landings were 
made, which is more than that of any other airport in 
the world except Templehof, near Berlin.” 

W. P., one of the instructors for the Curtiss Flying 
Service school, says that if landings are to determine 
the air center of the United States he could soon enough 
have the championship back in New York. Says he has 
a student who always makes at least five landings each 
time he lands, and 3.360 landings would be a mere couple 
of hours flying for him. 


At the 

Detroit Show... 

visiting test pilots agreed that 
the Taper-Wing Sport WACO 
demonstrated more sheer 
maneuverahility than any other 
airplane they had ever seen... 
military or commercial. 


W 

This WACO Model is being sold 
to several foreign governments 
for advanced training purposes. 


THE ADVANCE AIRCRAFT COMPANY, TROY, OHIO 


iWACOl 


“ASK ANY PILOT” 
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THE FAMOUS AVIAN NOW 



RIDES AMERICA’S SKY-LANES 

the finest plane for training and sport 


Now from England comes this well-known 
training and sport plane that gives the 
flyer who takes her off, puts her through 
the paces and gently eases her down, 
something to talk about. 


'W]A fl 



For no other light plane is quite so easy 
to handle, responsive, air-worthy under 
all conditions, safe and durable. 

It’s the triumph of designing genius. 
And in its long record of achievement, 
this ship, known as the Avro Avian in 
England, and now being produced in 
this country under sole royalty rights 
as the, Whittelsey Avian, has established 
beyond all question its suitability for 
training and sport flying. 


England to Australia . . . first solo flight 
between these countries . . . longest solo 
flight ever made . . . fastest time England 
to India . . . first non-slop flight London 
to Rome. Despite hazards of changing 
weather, heat, cold and bumpy air the 

Safest for Training . . . Best for Sport 

By design and equipment it is the ship 
that most closely fits the needs of the fly- 
ing instructor and the sportsman . . . flyers 
who demand a plane that has been tested 
and proved staple, economical and easy- 
to-handle in years of flying miles. 



THE 


OUTSTANDING 


SPORT 


AND 
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Compare it with any other light plane, 
feature for feature. Its split-axle under- 
carriage with an unusually wide track is 
resilient and sturdy. It combines with the 
steerable rudder strut to make taxying 
easy. Added to its inherent stability and 
airworthiness is the safety found in the 
Handley-Page wing slots which eliminate 
danger of spins, improve lateral control 
and lower landing speed. Powered with 
a Cirrus Mark 111, 95 h. p. air-cooled, 
four-cylinder in-line aircraft engine rec- 
ognized in the world of aviation as one of 
the most reliable and economical light 
engines. Its price is only 84995 flyaway 
or F. O. B., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Fly the Whittelsey Avian . . . and you’ll 
own one. It sells on performance. As a 
training plane, as a plane for the sports- 


man there’s no light plane better adapted 
to every day flying needs. 


Write for Information 


We are completing national distribution 
and arranging representation in the lead- 
ing aviation centers of the country. Inter- 
ested and responsible parties are invited 
to write for further information concern- 
ing sales plan. 

If you are interested in the Whittelsey 
Avian as a purchaser or if you plan con- 
ducting a training school write us. We 
will gladly forward complete and detailed 
information about this famous plane. 

Before you forget it, write: Whittelsey 
Mfg. Company, Dept. B-4. Bridgeport, 
Conn, (formerly Whittelsey Body Co.) 



WHiMSEr 
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Precision 


Construction 


T/ieAIR BOSS-r-''"- 

eighteen years 

of engineering ami flying experience. Its designer and pro- 
ducer, Mr. Glenn E. Messer, needs no introduction to the airwise 
American public. 

We maintain, without qualification, that the Air Boss is the 
finest three-place ship ever built in every phase of performance, 
in quality of materials and con- 
struction, and in safety of design. 

Every essential part, front com- 
plete fuselage to tail skid, is jig 
built to insure absolute inter- 
changeability and precision. Its 
control system anti appointments 
are the most complete ever offered 
tin a ship of this type, regardless 
of price. 

Power for power, the Air Boss will 
literally fly rings around any simi- 
lar type ship in existence, anti it 
will take you, safely, where other THE COCKPIT 

ships cannot follow. The Southern Aircraft Corporation has 
gone quietly about the serious business of building a ship that is 
years ahead of the time. And it has perfected this great ship 
without experimenting at the expense of the public. 

Best of all, the Air Boss, with all its superior qualities, sells for 
no more than the average ship of the same type. 

We solicit dealer and prospective owner inquiries 


Southern Aircraft 
CORPOJUYTION 


SPECIFICATIONS 


EQ UIPME NT 




»• Mentioning AVIATION 



high- power, universal, operating on a.c. or d.c. of 60 cycles 
or less. Rigid slides have adjustable gibs for taking up 
wear (a feature found only in high-class precision 

only^SlSO.' "(Steel^itble*^^ val« b rack^KO 

extra. Order from vour jobber or write us. 1 O V7 


-1UNTT EllfafeS. TATES 


ELECTRICAL 

2466 W. SIXTH ST 



TOOL COMPANY 

CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 


_ - — Export Sales Representatives 

IF UUAL|rV > |7 R'estinphouse Electric International Co. 
— “ ' ' ien Broadway, New York City 
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LIVINGSTONE” 

without a chart -was Bennett’s 

commission to Stanley 

I I VINGSTONE was lost . . . Africa had of the Nile and the Congo • * > civilizing savages 
a swallowed him . . . but James Gordon . . . making treaties . . . two intrepid explorers 


McGRAW-HILL 

. Inc., New York - Chicago - Philadelphia 
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Striking deep into the basic branches of indus- 



PUBLICATIONS 

Detroit - St. Louis - Cleveland - San Francisco - Boston - Greenville - London 





Yourth ^Aajor 
Kircraft Show R ecord 
this year goes to 
Goodrich 


(j OODRICH has staked out 
its field in aviation. The realm 
of heavier-than-air-craft is its 
zone of endeavor. There Good- 
rich has pioneered . . . there 
Goodrich has helped to write 
history. And there Goodrich 
leads with products far ad- 
vanced" for modern flying. 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company. 
F.stablisbed 1870, Akron. Ohio. Pacific 
Goodrich RubberCompaay, Los A ngeles. 
Calif. In Canada: Canadian Goodrich 



M ORE Goodrich Silvertown 
Airplane Tires were dis- 
played by manufacturers on their 
new model airplanes at the sec- 
ond annual All-American Aircraft 
Show in Detroit, April 6-14 than 
any other make of airplane tire! 

Three shows . . . three All- 
American Goodrich records. And 
the fourth major-aircraflsho-jj 
record this year! 

Surely such confidence must 
be merited, must be founded on 
fact and based on previous rec- 
ords of Goodrich Silvertown Air- 


plane Tires. And it is! 

Goodrich Tires were used by 
Lindbergh on his famous cross- 
Atlantic solo flight. By Chamber- 
lin and Levine. Art Goebel, 
Kingsfort - Smith, Brock and 
Schlee. And more recently by 
Captain Hawks on his dawn-to- 
dusk record-breaking flight. 

On land, too, as well as in the 
air, Goodrich Tires, Silvertown 
automobile tires, on the famous 
Silver Fleet, are demonstrating 
their superiority just as convinc- 
ingly by actual test. 


Goodrich 

Rubber for Airplanes 


THANK YOU tor meutlonlup AVIATION 
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This is typical of the enthusiastic com- 
ments of men who have flown the new 
Kinner powered American Eagle bi- 
plane. And it’s true! Here — at last — is 
a plane which virtually does fly itself — 
a plane which has given a new meaning 
to the term “stability”! 

Dive it to terminal speed with any 
load — release the controls — and after 
two or three oscillations it will level 
itself off perfectly! . . . Pull it into a 
stall — release the controls — and it mil 


level off with no help from the pilot! 
. . . Force it into a spin — let it spin 
as far as you like regardless of load 
— and it rights itself with no hand 
on the controls and continues in level 
flight! 

The Kinner powered American Eagle 
biplane is priced §4595, flyaway Kansas 
City. It is manufactured under Approved 
Type Certificate No. 124. We are now 
offering a most unusual proposition to 
dealers and distributors. Write to us! 


American Eagle Aircraft Corporation 

FAIRFAX AIRPORT, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


WHAT THIS < 
PILOT KNOWS 

for — 


"MODERN FLIGHT" 




SAVES YOU $50 

when you LEARN TO FLY 
The ambition of every flying student 
is to be able to handle a ship alone in 
the least time possible. Purchase of 
Clevenger’s “Modem Flight” is a long 
step in that direction. 
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The Airplane of T oday 



< — its governing principles 
—its construction 
— its capabilities 


ing engineer. 

: Airpl 
and its En 

is f, 

SSSS- 

Little mathematics has been use. 
Many of the data are graphically 


Distinguished by 

high quality and leadership 

HASKELITE plywood has always 
been chosen for the hardest serv- 
ice. Aircraft builders rely on its 
uniformity, high quality and 
weather resistance for the best 
results. Stronger than steel, 
weight for weight, HASKELITE 
possesses the great strength and 
light weight required for maxi- 
mum safety, easier handling, high- 
est speed, etc. Used by the leaders 
since the days of the World War, 
when the Government selected it 
for aircraft construction. 

Send for recent valuable informa- 
tion concerning the use of 
HASKELITE in aircraft. No 
obligation. 


HASKELITE MANUFACTURING 
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O F course a flying field makes a fine 
place for sightseers to park. But 
it is supposed to be devoted exclusively 
to flying purposes. Planes should not 
have to fight with Lizzies for room to 
land and take-off. 



Both sightseers and their cars can be 
effectively barred from the flying area 
of an airport with an Anchor Fence. 


One of 75 Anchor offices is near you— 



Anchor 

r m a i m link 

X \JenceL, 
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How To Use Aviation Insurance Protection 
Economically and Advantageously” 


i 

ass 


r/..rr,3KS P s,s 




m" i 

'”.7.-- g.%SM. s aaga 

asm v-‘" tea ... 

B£ ffirhftSS *“ r “”' "=> 


« York Cily, Tel. L 


20 YEARS OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN AVIATION 




Airports and Aviation 
Buildings by Austin 

C2^^*=fcCS=; 


THE AUSTIN ^COMPANY 
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LIGHT WEIGHT 

S PECIALLY designed for airplanes, 
theBendix Wheel and Bendix 2-Shoe 
Servo Brake form a single unit — sturdy, 
efficient, compact. 


The 30x5 inch size weighs 22,‘j pounds 
complete with brake- 



BENDIX BRAKE COMPANY 
General Offices and Plant: South Bend, Ind. 

BENDIX 0 BRAKES 


Gf MJ06R 

☆ 


STAND 
HER ON 
THE PROP 
AND 



establish a gauge by which you can measure 
the performance and stability of other good 
airplanes . . . The nearest dealer will gladly 
afford you this opportunity. 

Star Aircraft Co. 

BARTLESVILLE. OKLAHOMA 




Standard Sizes For Department of 
Commerce Class “A”-“B”-“C” Airports 




NO-TRUS HANGAR CORP. 

Home Office: E, person Bldg.. Houston. Tex. 
Eastern Office: 140 Cedar St., New York, N. V. 


MOTORS 

HISSO, 0X5 and LIBERTY 


Siemens 

ENGINES 

80 — 115 — 125 H. P. 



on account of the taper thread 

—it cannot 
come loose / 



Itive terminal — locks 
by compression — no 
tensile or torsional strains 
the tie rod thread. 


MACWHYTE 


SAFE-LOCK 
Terminals for TIE RODS 


Streamline and Round TIE RODS 


Aviation Protection Jnc. 
InsuranceBrokersto 
Aviation 

IIOWiNiamStieet 
New York City 

Telephone: Beekmen 8194-8185 

• 



Used and Surplus 
Equipment 


I NDIVIDUAL items of used 
equipment, or surplus new equip- 
ment, or complete plants, are dis- 
posed of (and found) through adver- 
tising in the Searchlight Section of this 
paper. 


“Searchlight” 




Axelson Machine Co. 

P. O. Box 33? 

Los Angeles, Calif. 




0 AVIATION 





IRVING AIR CHUTE 


co b7,&'“: 


The Budd 
Wheel Company 

Makers of 
Wheels for airplanes 

PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 

KNOW THESE NAMES? 

fN-'joVcs :r r r. H SaU°\ 


BURGESS 




BERLINER-JOYCE 

AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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BOWjE 

AUSTRALIA 

We are prepared to negotiate for the following : — 
The Australian manufacturing rights (royalty basis) 
of aircraft and sole agencies of aircraft material. 

We Are Contractors To : — 

Royal Australian Air Force. 

1 8 n. P p , ° f P ”“ “ d 





1 § I 

MELBOURNE AIRDROME. OR Diull.7 St, 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 

Cunningham-Hall Airplanes 

All-metal structure — in- 
sures durability, lower 
maintenance and greater 
safety. 

Manufactured by 

CUNNINGHAM-HALL 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

PERRY-AUSTEN 

J? DOPES • 

Nitrate Pigmented 

Perry-Austen Clear Acetate Dope 

Th. Best Finish*', SSdSS^. 

PERRY-AUSTEN MFG. CO. 




Surplus Stocks Are Th hth . 
Easily Disposed of 

“SEARCHLIGHT SECTION” 

“FOR SALE” announcements are carefully read 

“Sbarch light" Ads bring prompt and profit- 
able returns. 
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HanlKnocl^t 


®s**®S 



SivaudwAirpiaive Co. 

WICHITA. KANSAS 


Complete, New Catalog 




ROCHESTER, N. Y, U. S. A. 




SEAMLESS 

STEEL TUBING 

All Aircraft Grades 
Warehouse stocks for immediate 
shipment in any quantity. 

Mill shipments for substantial 

SERVICE STEEL COMPANY 

1435 FRANKLIN STREET 
DETROIT 

"bMo 80 - •&&£&&&■ 

Have you seen: 

THE 21 *. two-passenger open HbkS| 

THE ^.1 «t four-passenger eabin 
THE 71 «* seven-passenger cabin 

FAIRCHILD 

AIRPLANES 


COLONIAL GRAIN 
UPHOLSTERY LEATHER 

EAGLE-OTTAWA 
LEATHER COMPANY 

Grand Haven, Mich. 

Genuine leather for airplanes is NON- 
INFLAMMABLE, durable and clean. 


»I£™ 

TIMM AIRPLANE CORP. 

901 N. San Fernando Rd. 
Glendale, Calif. 
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OXY-ACETYLENE EQUIPMENT 
IS OUR ONLY PRODUCT 



Smith^ 



C ROSS COUNTRY, day or night, fair 
weather or foul, Pennzoil plays its part 
in maintaining rigid schedules. 

You can depend onit for the safe lubrication 
that means fewer reoairs and reolacements. 


»»T I TANINE> gi 

R«i»terrf TV.de M.rk 

A Complete Range of 

AIRPLANE FINISHING MATERIALS 

Dope-proof paint, black, white, al uminum or grey; 
Clear nitrate and acetate dope*; 

Ti-Two colored one-material dope; 

Pigmented nitrate dope*; 

Flexible wing lacquer; 

Wood and metal lacquer (for inside and outside finish) 


PITCAIRN 

AIRCRAFT 



For Air Mail use > ■ ■ 

> SUPER MAILWING 

For Sport or Private use 

- / r SPORT MAILWING 
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AIRCRAFT SERVICE DIRECTORY 


J 

gCour Advertisement 

STEARMAN, STINSON 
AND MONOCOUPE 

FLYERS INCORPORATED 

5SSSJSS 


cwur.; 


BRAND 0X5 NEW 

MOTORS 

tOM hiMbtok 

LUDINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
FLYING SERVICE, Inc. ^ 

Mo« Mon 

D ’ ff “MONOID” 1 PropcMeL' "" 

OLE FLOTTORP’S RECENTLY 

JSiS, 

TRIUMPH 

3BE 


ir | • 



A Aviation Emblems 

■BEgg* TOHNSON CO. 

t! 'a^ uaiua> _^ <: ^ RopKLLl . RS 

GARDNER^ PROPELLER’ WORKS 




“W” /*you don’t see 
1 -I“what you need 
I advertised on this 
page, write to the 
Searchlight Depart- 
ment, Aviation, 10th 
Ave., at '36th St., 

BRAND OX ^ NEW 
MOTORS 

Northeaster Flying Togs 

Helmets, goggles, flying suits. 
H'rite for complete catalog. 

SAM A. TICKELL 

AVIATION CONSULTANT 
Airplanes Molars Equipment 

Phenix Clear Nitrate Dope 

"pHEmx'AlRCRAFT PRODUCTS CO. 

N. Y. G. You will be 
put in prompt touch 
with reliable sources of 
supply. 

HP '9‘es 

AIRPLANE SPRUCE 

FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 

PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 



S HOW/;LT ER-ASSOC 1 AT ES 

fthmnmJir^ifecls tneinem 

The thing to do, 

"A 

’J 

Black &. Bigelow, Inc. 


THANK YOU /or meilHonbl® AVIATION 
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WHERE T 


FLY 




PACIFIC TECHNICAL 
UNIVERSITY «-• 

HOME STUDY COURSES 

AIRPLANE DRAFTING 
WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
AIRPORT MANAGEMENT 


Learn to Fly at a Midwest 
Airways Corporation School 
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StEKsa 2 :.s 


“SassiSSSr 

— — — - — 11 * 


liimmms 

mmrn'mm 

Beck®? tForncrFlyl?? sf“«. St |« °IStt Aero Co.T ud ., !1 S. 

■SHSSSS 

00 ' v ^KSP^gs « ?„ 

There is a 

Searchlight 

Section 

paper: 


°SS^L Engineering 


Coal Age 

Construction Methods 

iKFaSSs 


Bflfm 


- SiH3 

And also in the McGraw- 
Shaw papers: 

Fa^d Indus, ria, 


iph^ 

mmsmm 

Tjgg&s&fejs pllssSiS 

*/«/«« 

SEARCHLIGHT DEPT. 

Tenth Ave. at 36th St., New York 
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FCk SALE 

FOR SALE 


T£K®S»£ 
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IMSiiP 

■PM 

ihssip 

■Rifi 

ipesssi 

%-llpinaNss 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 

— — 


KISS 

'wmmm 

fiSH* 

a: 

MISCELLANEOUS 

*«3ftpW££ 

;SiS?S?“ 

mmm 

Mi 




IBIS 

mm 

'lg|i£=S*S 

mmmmm 

TSgmxnam 

SS-Ss 

0X5 MOTORS 

New or used, in any quantity. 

L i 1 

issa?*® 

uma 

JENNY OR CANUCK 

"seiahlwjp 
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Maybach Engines 


Nickel Alloy 
Steel Parts in 
Maybach Engines 

Crankshaft 
Connecting rods 
Camshafts 
Valve tappets 
and other parts 


in the famous "Graf Zeppelin” have Nickel Steel parts 


T HE remarkable performance of the May- 
bach engines in the record breaking trans- 
atlantic flights of the “Graf Zeppelin”— hour 
after hour of continuous run- 
ning under the worst kind of 
flying conditions — demon- 
strated the wonderful endur- 
ance of these engines and their 
Nickel Alloy Steel parts. 

Extensive tests have shown that the average, 
maximum and minimum values of Nickel 
Alloy Steels vary less from heat to heat than 
other commercial steels — that their mechanical 


properties are dependably uniform. With this 
dependable uniformity established beyond 
question, practically all manufacturers of air- 
plane engines, both in Amer- 
ica and Europe, have adopted 
Nickel Alloy Steels for highly 
stressed parts which must have 
utmost dependability without 
excessive weight. 

Information on the properties and applica- 
tions of Nickel Alloy Steels will be gladly 
furnished by our staff of engineers. You are 
invited to write for additional data. 


M o @ Ik © S 

FOR ALLOY STEEL 


SEND FOR "BUYERS’ GUIDE TO NICKEL ALLOY STEEL PRODUCTS" 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, II 


WALL STREET, 





NNOUJNCING THE FAMOUS 


WRIGHT “GIPSY” 

Wright swings its engineering 
skill and manufacturing resources 
behind the perfect production 
of a small air-cooled engine 



I N deciding to manufacture 
the famous “Gipsy” engine in 
America, Wright is again looking 
ahead and taking into considera- 
tion the next great development 
in aviation. 

Many Models to 
Choose From 

Wright pioneered the air-cooled 
engine . . . building models of 
ever increasing horse power and 
endurance . . ,. until every trans- 
port requirement is met today by 
the three Wright Whirlwinds and 
the Cyclone. But Wright antici- 
pates another great development 
. . . the era of the small motored, 
but fast “sports plane” . . . the 
run-about of the air lanes. 

In securing the rights to manu- 
facture the “Gipsy,” Wright has 
acquired the world's best small 
engine ... an engine with a bril- 
liant history as its birthright. 

A Remarkable 
History 

The first engines of the type were 
manufactured by the de Havilland 
Company in England early in 
1927. There followed a series of 
triumphs that attracted world 


wide attention ... A “Gipsy” won 
the great English air classic — the 
1 100 mile race for the King’s cup 
. . . Another established a new 
class record by climbing 20,000 
feet in 7 0 minutes . . . Still another 
broke the world’s light plane rec- 
ord by remaining aloft for 24 
hours. 

fligli Stun third at 
a Low Pi •ice 

With the Wright “Gipsy” in 
quantity production late this sum- 
mer, American manufacturers of 
light planes, and the public, will 
have available at last a quality low- 
priced engine — built to the usual 
high standards of Wright. Thus 


the high price of first class 
equipment will no longer 
he a handicap to the indi- 
vidual flyer. 

Genera I 
Speeiiieatioiis of 
the “Gipsy” 

With alterations made by 
Wright to conform to 
American production 
standards, specifications 
of the “Gipsy” w ill he: 

TYPE — Air cooled, four cycle, vertical. 
NO. OF CYLINDERS— 4. 

BORE— 4 H". 

STROKE— 5". 

DISPLACEMENT— 318 cu. ins. 
COMPRESSION RATIO— 5:1. 
GUARANTEED H. P. (Sea level)— 83 
@ 1900 R.P.M. 

MAXIMUM H.P. (Approx.)— 100 @ 
2100 R.P.M. 

FUEL CONSUMPTION (Max.)— .52 
lbs. H.P./ hr. 

OIL CONSUMPTION ( Max. ) —.0 10 lbs. 
H.P./ hr. 

LENGTH OVERALL (Including Pro- 
pellor Hub) — 45^4". 

WIDTH BETWEEN MOUNTING PADS 
—11 tt". 

WEIGHT (no oil, but including stand- 
ard equipment ) — 285 lbs. (Approx. ) . 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL, C O R P O R ATI© \ 


Patel-won, Xe»v Jersey, l T . S. A. 



